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FRSFACE 



Since the firct printing of a publication in 1956 entitled Accrlturation 
of the Dakota I n dians « a steadj'- deniand has been made upon the Departiiient" of" 
Rural Sociology for copies « Since the original, two more printings have 
taken place (1968 and 1970) so as to neet demands of the public for this 
informationp In the last two years^ with increased interest in the Indian 
situation in South Dakota^ students, agency officials and the public in 
general have indicated a need for more information pertaining to the culture 
of the Dalcota people prior to v/hite contact and the assiinilation process c 

With these recent demands in mind, the author has attempted to 
incorporate information j, -^tainix^ to the early events predating Indian- 
I/Iiite contact. (Parts 1 )• It is not the intent of this enlarged 
publication to delve in detail on specific events or personalities diuring 
this period, but leather to present oaly an anthropological ovex-viev; of 
the Dakota peoples. ^ It is hoped that through this exposure the reader 
v:ill be stimulated to go on to select books and materials to fill in the 
detail of this period in South Dakota- history. 



Dtp James L» Satterlee 
Department of Ruxal Sociology 
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Cover Desipn ; A Plains VJarrior Doing the Dog Dance, from a painting by 
Karl Bodmer of Pehrisl<a-Rupa, 1834s Northern Natural Gas Collection^ 
v;ith the permission of the Jcslyn Art Museum. 



Dedicated to the late 



Few students or the American Indian have done nore than the late Dr© 
Vernon iialaiT''- to bring together in his original publication the charac- 
teristics of the traditional culture of the Dakota Sioux and the ramifi- 
cations of these characteristics on theii- acculturationo Malan^s work 
provided us with tlie indispensable linic betvjeen the nostalgic past of 
these people and the reality of the problems they encounter today • 

V/hile serving as a staff ineniber in the Department of Rural 
Sociology during the years 1952-1965 Dto Ilalan focused his research on 
the Dakota Culture. He i/as intrigued by the traditions of the Dalcota 
Culture and set out to analj'^ze the pcoblems of acculturation in light of 
these traditions. Even as one tours the various reservations today, 
mention is made of i-Ialan and the respect the Dakota people had for hin 
in his attempts to understand their problems^ and disseminate this 
understanding to others. 



James Lo Sattexiee 



Professor Vernon D. iialan died as a victim of an auto collision 
in Corvallis, Oregon, July of 196? o 
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HISTORY Ai^ID ACCULTl)Ri\TIOM OF TIE DAKOTA IrlDlAMS 

by 

Dr, James Lo Satterlee^ 
Brf Vernon D» Halan 

lo. IICTRODUCTIOLI 



In order to iullj^ understand and appreciate those events v/liich led 
to the final subuission of the Araerican Indian to the majority white 
cDltiAre it is necessarj?* to look to the historical antecedents predating 
VMte-Indian contact » The original ways of living of the Ameidcan 
Indian are not easily understood by the modern man v;ho believes the 
material progress of his generation to be the highest advancerient of 
civilization o In all societies there is a strong tendency for the 
majority group to assuine that their values, attitudes, and behavior are 
superior in all regards to the habit patterns and customs that dominated 
the lives of minority goupso They are suspicious of strange practices 
which conflict \/ith their learned ideas of the appropriate and correct 
ways of" livingo If they exhibit some curiosity about the ci^stoms of 
the minority, they are usually anxious to learn of them for the purpose 
of making an invidious comparison vjith their practices. It is tihe 
unusual person who Is able to suppress his ovm prejudices and viev/ 
clearly the ways of minorities through the value system of the minority 
group rather than through his own pattern of beliefs o 

Often one hears that such behavior as alcoholism, sexual promis- 
cuity, unemplojoaent, suicide, ctco, when ezliibited by Indians, is but 
a carry-over from the old culture which was typified by such character- 
istics o Nothing could be further from the truth as will be demonstrated 
throughout these "^^'itingso The traditional cultures of the Merican 
Indian possessed riiany of the same values* and virtues upheld by the 
protestant ethic o Such deviant behavior as cited earlier must be seen 
as a result of an acculturational process which denied the i^iierican 
Indian the right to retain those institutions of faitiily, religion^ and 
economics v/hich served to uphold their traditional values o Guch be- 
havioral patterns as reflected in high rates of alcoholism, suicide, 
and unemployment are fairly recent phenomena in the life of the Indian » 
Through a better understanding of the lasting traditional culture of 
one group of American Indians, The Dakota, it is hoped that such mis- 
conceptions of cause and effect -may be alleviatedo 

Parts II-V of this pamphlet are intended to provide the reader 
with a biief historical background so as to place the Dakota Indian 
into perspective with his predecessors in /imerican Indian historyo 



'"'Dro Jo Le Sattcrlee, Associate Professor of Sociology, Department of 
Rural Sociology, South. Dakota State Universitya Dro Vo Do lialan. Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Department of Sociology, So\ith Dakota State Univer- 
sity (deceased- - 19 67)0 ^ 
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Parts VI-X which contain the original v/orks of Dro lialan (1956) 
focus on the acculturation process and the ramification of such a 
prdcess on present-day Indian-VJhite problems « 

II • ORIGINS OF IIM TO T IE IMJ UORLP- 

^ Anthropological evidence has substantiated that man did not evolve 
in the Nev/ World (North and South America) but rather migrated to this 
area via several possible routes. Archaeological evidence of prainate 
evolution in the New VJorld would indicate that the highest level to 
which the private developed "is that of the New. World monkey. Since it 
v/as necessary for man to migrate to the Nev; World, a number of questions 
may be raised as to v/hat routes were followed and why such migx-^ation 
took place o Presently one must look to several possible answers* 

Bering Straits s One theory which has for some time been v/idely accepted 
by /mthropologists is that of the Bering Straits land-bridge o Evidence 
of man^s migration from Siberia onto Vne Alaskan Peninsula has placed 
a date of 40 -,000*1- years to this journey through the archaeological finds 
of Taber ifen in Alberta;, Canada in 1963 o-'- This route would ass\ime the 
path of migration to be through Alaska onto the Canadian shield and into 
the present United States east of the Rockies in such states of Montana, 
IJyomingp Colorado — (Ilap #1)0 

Esringas Other evidence which provides for another theory would assuiiie 
a land-bridge much wider than the 56 miles projected under the Bering 
Straits theory. This route of entry is knoT^n as the Beringa Theory <, 
It is estimated that with a 450 feet drop in sea level during the Wis- 
consin glaciation a land bridge come 1300 miles vjide would have existed 
between the two contiSients. The presence of certain animals in the New 
Vforld which have their origins in the Old Vforld and which wotild. have 
found such a route as set forth in the Bering Straits Impassible can be 
accounted for by this theoryo Also finds such as Marmes Han in the 
State of Washington and other similar in nature can be better accounted 
for^by Beringa which would open alternative routes along the new sub- 
merged western coast line 'of Canada and the United States. 2 



■'■Stalkerp ILAo *-Geology and Age of Early Man Site at Taber^ 
Alberta^'* American* Antiquity > Volo 34^ Noo 4^ 1969^ p. 428« 

2^''lviames Projection," The Pollman Herald s Octo 8, 1968. 
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Oceojiic Theory: A tliird theory of moJs orlsirx of the lisvr Worid> thafc of 
the GcoaT}ic Theory, siipposes th^.t ;Digratiozi frcni the So^ath Pacific ruay 
have resulted through the utilization of ocea:i--goji)g craft « Evidence of 
native tribv^s of South A:r;erii5a poo^essijig riiny po?^ynesian cha.raot?ristics^^ 
r^^rtifactfi foiond ir Calif omia i^d sinLiJaji^itie?. of Korbhvii^st Coast Iiidiaa ' 
such a:5 Koobka, i-Iaida^ Tiinget and Ki-/aj,tw/l ^would support such a theory *i 
Oclier theorj.c55 r^vr^h as Atlimtis (the Suriken Island Utopia set forth 
•hi the vritiri,g55 of FL-^t^lfX, Va^^ov}ner Theory of corvi^jjisntsl drij:t, Io3t 
Tribes of I^sraei, and '^xxoh expod2.tioriS st^ch as Kon TJJci and B<i 11 by 
Thor Hy^rdahl have added iJ.fcble to the. undsr:5tj?iyiing of niaD^s earliest 
ori^crlr. ixi the New World • i^^eseutly one mist accept the Beriag Straits^ 
Berj^ga^ and Ocearxic theories ae beiJi^j the most credible \fith"the former 
iiSGvhig and Beri:^ga) acccamtiiig for the mjor.mgrations,^ 




1: 



■Stewuvd;, Julian and Louis Farcn. W^Aiv e^ ' Teople of Sout h Ameri ca^ 
Mcaravr-*[iai Book Go*^ New lork, Iff^ I959T " 

r- 

^For a di3Cusc3.on_of these a3.ternative e:<plar!ations, see; J. Jehhing^ 
Prehistorr of North Anierican 'KcGraw-Km Bc-ok Co*ji 1968* ' 
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Fi^gardlesL^of^the'rouies used to reach the New World, find the 
^sj^liest iDoianti havii^g arrived ;50iae>^here about 40,000^ years a^^*. I^jr 
65<jO BnQf he had alreaqy reached the southern tip of South /imerica* 
XJtu'irig this period and up until, appro.xinataly 4500 years ago (2500 3«C.) 
those Iiidiaiis resj.ding in the New Vfcrld are referred to the ^Paloo- 
ladiaiis^ (paleo o?Ld). 

Specific rjames have been attached to tho Pslep-Indiar^s in the United 
iBtestes based on archaeological finds* Such Paleo-Indian cultures as * 
Foj.^JUJU;, Glovi3 and Sandia ia the Amorican Southwest; Liudei'tncir Man of 
Colorado and Abilene iSan of Texas are some^at representative of the 
cultures of the earXy Paleo-Indians - (See Biap #2)» 

Life £:aong bho ?aJ.eo--Indians vas that cLaractcrisced by early huntex-^u 
and gatherers • Ko teown animals of doiaestication such as the dog or 
horp.o are found in these sites* The laajor means of subsistence >;as that 
of the now extinct long honied Folsi32i bison, plains elephant, elk, the 
giant beaver, antelope, rxusk ox^ j23astAdon» along vith a lush vegetation*^ 



2: r.ARLY im lU TKU UKITKD STATES 




• I Tsber Han (40,000) 4 Sandia Man (10-20,000) 7 Folsuza Man 

2 Lindenmeir Han 5 Abilene Mem (10-20,000) 

' 3l EoleamjMan (15,000) 6 iPolsua Kan {15,000} 



spencer Robert and J*. J, Jennings % The, Native jftmeri cans^ Harper 
and Row book Co*., I965, p. •36«» 
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Deadfalls (driving over cliffs) v:ere a common means of downing prey along 
vdth ''fire drives'* to stampede herds to such entrapment s» 

VJeaponry consisted of the lance or spear in addition to the atlatl 
or spear thrower (a short stick vsed as an additional lever) giving the 
projectile greater distaiice, speed and accuracy^ Other tools in the 
form of flvtcd p-rojcctile points^ sharpened stone scrapers and knives 
were also to be found. 

Vfestern Plai^is Paleo-Indian culture spread eastv/ard so as to leave 
archaeological reraains throughout the Hidv;est and Eastern scaboardo 
Generally, these sites outside the western plains are snore recent in 
age "(75CO B.C*) as compared to the earliest v/estern sites which date to 
15? 000 years ago# 



IV._ MCUND BUILHSRS OF THE PUINS 



Following the earlier migrations of Paleo-Indians throughout the 
"Plains states caiue a nev: grouping of Indian cultures often referred to 
as The Mound Builders Anthropologists indicate the earliest arrival 
on the P],ains v;as approximately 1000 A.D.^ The origins of these niore 
recent inigrants to the Plains (South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas^ Texas; 
and Oklalioma) was that of the fertile river valleys of Ohio, Indiana^ 
and Illinois • Accorapanying this eastern influence is evidence of 
contact from the American Southwest as Mogollon traits from the Arizona 
and New Hexico cliff dv;ellers are found throughout these sites 

In contrast to the earlier Paleo-Indian residents of tl:e plains, 
these new residents combined the hunting-gathering features with incipient 
agriculture • Corn, beans and squash were raised in the flood plains of 
nujnerous rivers* Also in contrast to the earlier nomadic residents the 
villages of these new residents v/ere riiore permanent. Housing consisted 
of earthen lodges* Storage or cache pits are to be found through their 
housing and "lllage^* 

Basic tools consisted of bone av/ls, fishhooks, and needles. Hoes 
made from bison shoulderblades and shaft straighteners from bison ribs 
were coiriuon. The bov; and arrow, gi-ooved stone haraiers and a::c heads ; 
bone knives and flcshers are but a part of the increasing cojaplex tool 
kit possessed by those people^ Pottery, a typical feature ajuong seden- 
tary ■•farmers, is quite distinctive. V/ithout the vAieel the pottery v/as 
of a coiled type pressed flat by malleation from a rib or grovcd paddle* 

The most distinguishing featiu^e left behind by these peoples is 
that of the burial 3noimd* Such mounds 60 to 120^ in diameter and 10-15^ 



•^Spencer, gp^ cit ^ p* 78* 
^ Ibid * o p. 78* 



at the crest cntonbod the burial of h\5.nians as t;ell as cacheo x>f food 
and ijeaponryo Although less productive than burial :*:ovmds to the Eabt^ 
still the fossil re^^ains along vath the stone scrapers, hainners^ points, 
potteiTp bone needles and handles, etc. provide the arcliaeologict v/ith 
many inoights into their culture* 

Villages usually consisted- of C-10 earthen rectangidar lodges up 
to 25* ill dianefcer and sunken a fev; inches into the ground. Four to 
five center posts i^ith other posts leaned against these served as the main 
support for the lodge. Inside cache pits reflecting their reliance on 
horticulture as.v:ell as a fireplace are usually fomid."*" 

Near the end of the 1400^0 and into the early sixteenth century 
tree ring analysis i;ould indicate a long and devastating drought and wind 
storms across the Plains. The abandonirent of raany of those villages during 
this time coincides with a siinilar p!'ienomona v;hich drove Indians out of 
surrounding areas as well as the cliff dv;ellers of Colorado, IIcw Mexico, 
and Arizonae^ Indications from archaeological digs in the Upper Plains 
v^ould indicate dust deposits over these sites ranging £rou 1^ in 
V/astern Ifcbrasha to nearly 7^ at the Somers site near Pierre , South 
Dakota o3 

Soon to follov; the i^etreat of these i^edentary villagers in the 
early 1500^ s was the j.iigration to the Plains by those villagers Icnov;n as 
the Kidatsap llandan, Arikara, and Pavmee. Probably best Icnown of those 
groups were the ilaiidan. Lewis and Clark's expedition of the early IJCO^s 
recorded in great detail the culture of these people along the llisso.^ri 
River. 

The villages vjero rather large, with several dozen closely 
spaced earth lodges clustered in no particular order around 
a central open area, where ceremonies and ga^nes were held. 
Located oji terraces above the Missouri River, the villages 
were protected by high post palisades with a deep ditch just 
outside The houses v;ere quite large, ranging from 40 to 60 
feet in diaiaeter. Several nuclear fanilies occupied each , 
lodge; the faJ'/dlies were ir embers of the saniO extended faanily 
of a mtrilineal kinsgroup. Th^ villages were 'almost de- 
serted during the summer hunt and again during the x-zinter, 
v/hen temporary quarters were taken up in protected wooded 
areas in the valley- v;here garae and firewood were more 
plentiful. 



IjenningSj op. cit .^ pp. 2A2-2A4o 
2jennings, op. cit .^ p. 239 • 
^Jennings, op^ cit .^ p. 249* 



The lodges Kere roinid and built o? tjjnbcrp i/ith earth aiid sod 
cbvering in the fasiiiliar Plains pattern (sec diagram !)• The 
size of the stinictures necessitated large center posts as the 
major supportej rafters radiated outv/ard from the crossbeains 
of the four center posts to plates upon the shorter posts set 
at the edge of the circular floor o Upon the rafters j willows 
and grass or thatch were spread to support the eai-th coveringo 
The roof v/as open in the square area formed by the central 
crossbeams on the center posts o This opening v/as the only 
source of sunlight and \ias also the smolve hole. In bad 
weather, a shield — sometimes it v/as onfe of the I'ovind biiffalo- 
hide bull-boats used for ferrying the river — v/as placed over 
the smoke hole» There v/as a shorty, covered entryi'/ay also rjade 
of timber and earth* The arrangement of facilities inside the 
lodge 'v/as evidently more or less standard. The fire was i/ithin 
the square fonaed by the central supports. There were ciu-^tained 
bunklike beds around the back or side v;alls. On the right of 
the fire area or behind the fire opposite the entrance was a 
fandly shrine or altar where ceremonial objects were kept. At 
other locations v.-ould be a sv/eat bath, a stall for a favorite 
horse and* food for him, food-storage areas, and extra clothing. 
Buffalo-robe seats were ranged around the fire. In the floor 
were deep, jug-shaped storage pits for corn and oI,her food. 
Outside the lodges were innumerable scaffolds or racks for 
drying both vegetable and meat products. 

Although the lodges vera roomy and comfortable, they v;ould 
not have fitted i.iodem conceptions of creature conifort or san- 
itation. One of these villages v;as described by an early 
visitor as *'filthy,^^ v/ith \dllainous sirjells everyi/here : , 
assailing** him. He complained of the sv/arming dogs and child- 
ren and described the village as a hogpen. This description 
can be supported on archaeologic grounds because thick midden 
or garbage dujnps are scattered all thx^ough the village. Often 
one can associate a Jnidden area with a specific lodge. The 
tov/ns would have been malodorous quagmires after a x^ainstorm, 
vdth only slightly i.ess stench in dry seasons. 

The Mandan artifact list, of course, reflects both hunting and 
horticulture, the latter involving the' sunflov/er as v/ell as 
the familiar j.iaize. Tobacco, important in ritual and ceremony^ 
v/as gro vjn by the uenj the rest of the gardening v/as done by ^ 
women and children on small plots in the loose, rich soils of 
the Missouri River Valley floor. The gardening tools included 
a v/ooden digging stick, a bison-scapula hoe, and an elk-antler 
or willovz-branch rake. Corn and beans were planted together, 
with sunflov/er around the edges of the field. Squash was grov/n 
in separate patches. Agriculture v;as surroiinded with ritual and 
ceremony to provide supernatural aid in production. In addition 
to gardening, the v/omen tanned skins, made clothing of all sortS; 
made pottery of good quality, gathered v/ood, did much of the 
v/ork of house building and maintenance, cared for children, 
prepared food, and did other chores. The men hunted, fought if 
need be, performed many important ceremonies, and competed in 
games and contests. VJlien necessary, they assisted the women in 
the heavier labor of harvest and construction. 



. 



Given the n-3a.r'-c<jrtainby of ajnple i'coci fro::; tjie inoixh-'^ustible herd? 
and the produsu^j or the ferLile v^-^lley gardens^ trie Mandaii had a 
rich cerenwrd'til life c«:.ntered on thr? vu;ion quosc- and a niimbsr of 
''ir.edic:ine''' bundles thai gav^o vax\ious kiv.ds of "power*-' Some buiidJ.es 
v/ero quite specific in their efCecl on crop fr^rtiJ.ity or weather; 
others haa to do with exuding dis^^ase, iSelf-tortare v,az an i-mporfcant 
clcnient in the i-e.ligioii and a dofivir.ant thsnys iix soroe of the 



Figure 1: I-«anuan £arth X-odg^* 




4.,v;an.>i rcJ^ iMtcr U^wic WZ-i* 



By the tiiae tne vlhite-rcan reached the plains 5xi the late 3-500^?, tir/o 
dir.t3>.ct subciAtixref: exi*::ted in this area* In the prairie corjitry of the 
lower llissouri River basin \iere the various Siouan^-speaking peoples 
jjficludirig Osage, J-liesouriSj Kansa, Otos, Csiahas, lowas and Poncas* To 
the north of then- vei-e the Gaddo-speaking Arikaras and Siouaii spealciiig 
Ifendani? and Kidatsas* To tho vfcst v^-^re the Caddo speaking Pav^ee and 
to the soabh the IVichitaSu (See map #3) A13. practiced agrioiiiture, 
supplenienting this vith ritmting effcrcs. Kanjr of the traits possessed 
by the peoples v;sre a ccinbination of the earlier mound bidlders ar?d the 
late ncjnads to bo displaced from e&Dt of the Mississippi Pi.iver# 



•^Jennixigs, o£. clt*^ P?* PM^-Zh^^ 



Mc;p 3 J Eleven Tribes cif tiie Sioux Langaaga 




. V. HISTORT OF THE DAKOTA SIGtS 

Ijj-jgils tic Qrqu gs I 

Before tracir^q jji any aeta.U the iuigraticn of Dakota Peoples wastv-rd, 
a_w>rd need oe said about lin^oastic groups. The Bakota vers but one or 
exeven tribes speaking the Siouaii language. Others were Kandan, Hidatsa, 
Giw, Iowa, Oto, Mxssouris, Csnahas, Pincas, Osage and the Kansas. At the 
5air.o tijns there were five linguistic groups other theii the Sioux v-hich mgyeci 
a pa>-t in settlen-ent cf the Plains: Algonkian, Athafaaskan, Caddoan, Ko;»n, 
•ana i)t;i:-Aztecein, vSse Figure j?2) f f 

Within the D.^ota nation there were three dialects of Siouan language 
VxT\ '-DaKrota" was spoken aaong bands of the Santoe tribe, "Wakota" among 
-he ^anKtori trxbe and "lakota" amorig the msrebers of the Teton tribe- (See 
page . for discussion of bribes ar-d bands,) 
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Following the earlier migration of the Hidatsa, 


Arikara and 


Mandan to the Upper liidwest were those people knoxvn 


as the Dalcota 



and Cheyenne* The Dalcota have been traced to agricultural settle- 
ments in the I5OO aiid 1600 *s on the eastern seaboards near the 
Lumber and Santee Rivers in southern North Carolinao-'- In the early 
l600^s they are to be foujid settled in similar villages along the 
Ohio and Arkansas Pavers in the states of Ohio and Indiana. Any 
detail as to the wa3'^ of life during these two settlements is at 
the present sketchy* IJithout the horse and based on v/hat is Ioxotth 
of the tribes in sirdlar geographic setting, one would have to 
assume an agricultural v/ay of life with supplementation through 
hunting and gathering© The Dakota v;ere pushed westv/ard by increased 
European settlement in the east and v/ere found residing in the western 
Great Lakes region in the state of Minnesota beginning with the late j 
l600^s# Detail as to their way of life becomes increasingly more 
available as now contact with traders and missionaries are madeo 

It' will be necesseirj'' at this point in -the discussion to 
distinguish the tribe s, and bands of the Dakota in that . ^ 
their migratory and settlement patterns v/ill differ significantly* 

The structure of the Dakota can be best visualized iii an organization 
chart designating the various levels of association* However, it 
must be recognized that among nomadic peoples such organization serves 
not as a governing structure but rather only for purposes of associ- 
1: ationj marriage and at times alliances. In contrast the highlj'- 




people jcay for>r. ".iliance for various purposes such as hunting, sxh'jsiev 
enc£Kp?nef:t3, etc. There -^vere no band or tribal ■ chief 3 but rather all 
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vie will return to discuss in .nore detail the intricacies of their 
organization in Part VI. 

— J 

. Returning to oiu^ discussion of early migrations, vje find the Dakota 
peoples near the western edge of the* Great Lakes in the late loCO^s and 
early 1700^s<, As pressure from the east continues the Dakota people 
will be forced into the areas imo\m as Minnesota and Eastern South Dakota 
by the Chippev/a. The Cheyenne Indian v/ill also be forced v/estv;ard spend- 
ing time in South and Noii^h Dakota, later joining the Handan and then 
moving further vjesti/ard to the Black Hills of South Dakota and Eastern 
Ifyomingo 

The Teton took up residence in the LaKe Traverse area at the head 
waters of the iilnnesota and Red Rivers o The Santee located near 
Mille Lacs Lalce in north central liinnesota while the Yanlcton will 
settle further south in iiinnesotao During this period;, the Sioux 
lived minly in scattered villages throughout the lal<e-"studded wood- 
landso They practiced a mixed econoniy of horticulture, hunting and 
wild rice gathering. Seasonally, many of the groups mads bison- 
hunting expeditions out on the adjacent prairie lands. 

The three tribes of the Dakota (Teton^ Santee, Yanktons) will go 
their separate v;ays in that by 1700 maps have them divided into the 
••Sioux of the East^- (Santee) and the '^Sioux of the West**' (Yanlcton and 
Tetons)ol The Tetons moved vjestward into the present area of South 
Dakota driving the ilrikara northward and settling in the grasslands 
'along the Missouri River* The Yanktons follow soon aften^ard taking 
up residence al9ng the southern border of South Dakota near the * 
James River o The Santee will remain in Minnesota talcing up resi- 
dence in the old Teton country near Lake Traverse and extending as 
far south as the jtmction of the Minnesota River and Blu.e Earth 
River at the present site of Mankato, Iiinnesota<, (see map 7/4). 

The last movement will have a lasting effect on the culture of 
the Dakota as it v?ill be at this time (1750-1770) that the '*Sioux 

of the West*^ (Teton and Yanlcton) will first be introduced to the one- 

toed Spanish horse » Introduced to the Dakota by tho Cheyenne, the 
horse will have a dramatic effect on the life of these people «2 The 
horse first being brought to the New World by the Spaniards in 1493, 
v;ill be brought north from Mexico' through trade and stealing by Apache 
and Comanche Indianso Because of early. scarcity p the horse vjas used 
by some tribes only for hunting while others such as Utes and Shoshoni 
had a fully-mounted hunting and cavalry developed o 3 



lEhanna Woyakapi, po 60 . - 

2For a detailed discussion of introduction and effects of th'B horse 
on the Plains Lidian^s way of life sees Leacock^ Eleanor Bo and Lurice, 
NoOo, North Araerican I n dians in Historical Pe r spective ^ 1971^ Random 
House p ppo 204-207 o , . 



^Leacock, Po 204a 



Vfith the adaptation of the Dakota cemi-agricultural way of life 
to the horse, caiae those associated features of nomadisnio The tepee 
as a new from of b.ousing, the travois adapted from the dog to the" 
horse became the neans of transporting belongings o Agriculture 
became of minor importance as now the hunting of buffalo supplemented 
through collection of such products as berries, turnips, etco became 
the major means of subsistence □ 

'IJhile the '"Sioiix of the West*^ were involved in this transition 
to a nomadic wajr of life the ^'Sioux of the East^' (Santee) continued 
to reside in the central Mnncsota areao The Santee received their name 
(Santee = iaiife) from their residence near itUle Lacs Lake in Northern 
Minnesotao (liille Lacs was knife shaped) o Gradually during the 1700^5 
the Santee xvera pushed further and further west in Minnesota by the 
Chippewa Inians so by 1783 they were to be found along the head waters 
of the Minnesota and Red Rivers near Lake Traverse □ 

In 1851 a treaty meeting at otc Peter, Minnesota ceded all lands 
in Mnnesota and lov/a to the whites at 6^ per acre* Failm-^e of the 
white government to carry through on promises made in food allot- 
ments and the fact that much of that money which was allocated for 
land transfer was given to trading companies x^hich had alledged 
depredation claiins against the Santee, ultimateljr resulted in the 
Minnesota uprising of 1862 in which a number of bands of Santee took 
parto 'Upon the capture and trial of such bands the Santee Dakota 
were divided and placed on reservations at Crow Creek on the Niobrara 
River, some in Nebraska and others on the Sisseton-VJahpeton Reservation 
' in northeastern South Dakota near Fort Ridgley (presently Fort 
Sisseton)c 



VI o STRUCTURE OF DAKOTA CULTURE 



Due to the differences in culture demonstrated by the --Sioux of the 
VJest*' (Yankton and Teton) as opposed to the ^'Sioux of the East'' (Santee), 
it will be necessary to discuss these separatelyo The major means of 
subsistence (agriculture vso hunting and gathering) serves to provide 
each grouping with a quite different ^'x^ay of lifeo*' 

Sioux of the VJest (Yanlcton and Teton) 

A great deal of the literature devoted to the Dakota Sioux has focuse 
on these- groups in that much of the confrontation between Indian and white 
was vdth these two groups o The Teton Dakota being the most notorious, 
produced such outstanding leaders as Red Cloud, Sitting-Bull and Crazy 
Horse o 

Kinships Returning to our earlier discussion of t-he organization of the 
Dakota, the Yanlctons and Tetons possessed a structure" based on the 
Tiyospaye as the basic unito Both tribes consisted of bands (Teton = 
sevenj Yanlcton - two) which in turn were made up of numerous extended 
families loiown as Tiyospayeso (See Figtire #4) A Tiyospaye consisted of 
10-20 conjugal faiuilies (husband-wife-children combinations) united by 
strong kinship ties and served for all practical purposes as one large 
family with most all persons related© 



DAKOTA 

TIYOSPAYE 
(Ctans) 




Because of the dei^jands of -mobility in their noina die v/ay oil life the 
people wore required to rswside in isniall grouioings so as to mintain them- 
selvos in a huiitljog and gathering ^-ay of lifeo Thi3 svjbXI kinrfhxjp vxiil 
was totally aubonomou3 axia as X\fill be seen later, will elect its own 
leadership and operate tolrJly jndop^/ndent of any other affiliations. 

As .an extended family vjilt the kinc^hip ties wex-e siioh that any one ^ 
person Kithin the t^nit benefited by ma.ny close relatives* A.o a mtri3.ocel 
group (husband moves to tiyospaye of his "wife^s relatrven) a child rviBy 
have at any one tjjne nijtrrterous fathers and mothers lu at least t>io tiyospcjy-c/s 
{See Figure 5)o In Figure 5 one mil note that Ego^s mo therms 2 later s 
and father^s brothers will all be considered as parents. v;i!;h the same 
obligations to his -weJ-fare as his omi' biological pa^^cnts. -The children 
of these other rriothers ar.d fathers (au.vbs and unoj.cts in white society) 
viould be cither brothers and sisters of -first cousins to %o<, Such V:ia^ 
ship tie» provided the youngster with a source of security unbeknovm to 
the outsider* He would grov/ to kn.o^^; that his first allesle-nce to 



•sacrifice, fi^ht and die voxild be to his Tiyospaye and then secondly to ax 
ovm conj-agal fandly. Altho\jgh rmiltiple inarriage was possible^ most orton 
families were monogamouo, Rcles of men and women differed as men were 
expected to fj^ht and hunt while the domestic chores of collecting, food 
preparation, packing and repackirig the household belongir^gs and child 
reaving were priraary duties of the feinale. 



Fig'.ire 5 
DAKOTA INDIAN KlfJSHIP 
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Children were taught by example with, little or no physical p«rdshiii?.i 
rendered as sharoing sei'ved much the same purpose. Maternal grandparents 
played a major role i-a childrearing as often the maternal grandmother 
supervised the rearing of her grandchildren. Ertrems devotion and respen 
was afforded all relatives and especially the aged. 

Usually the conjugal fai^ily was not large as even chU-dless 
couples had children through this unique extended family system. As a 
communal society all families joined in the hunts and foodstuffs were 
divided quite equally based on need. 

Mate selection came through mutual 'choice based on a bride price 
(payment to the bride* s father) usually consisting of horses. Mates hao 
to be selected from other Tiycspayes in that all eligible mates within 
one's own would be considered as brothers, sisters, or first cousins. 



?55£2^S^?J A.s has been point.?d oub ra-r^eroir^ tiB\e.3 pre\rioiiSly the Ycii'iicton^ 
and Teton i^;ere or a luintuj?g and gatheri.nj way of lUe^ FoodrA^nf.ts ivere 
comuiial property vbereas ono's hcir-e-^ -weapOMrj'^j housing. ':tCr were 
persona.! property to be di..^pooed of ar. seen fit by dts ov/rioiv Even though 
such a feat:.ire pci^sonei prop??rty d.id e::ist., one of ihci greatest virtues 
cimong the toJcota wa-:5 thc^t of hoc-pita3ity or the eh^visig of one ^3 property 
upon derivind.. Weali.th will be r.ea;vu^»od on on<r-3 tradition of giving rather 
than, accuniulatitig* Thxfs feature vaj.1 3.at^3r como to be a irajor obstacle 
to ao.ccessful individual entrcpren^rarchip forced upon the Dakota .zander tli$? 
reservation -way of 3.ife^ The IndicT.i viexad himself :iy a pa^^t of nati*re. 
no more nor no l^jos tr.ar; any other livrins thingo As he felt hdrriself t^o' 
be kin to all living things^ he then felt it qiiito jjnpossibl-s bo take from 
this life moro Lh^n v:as neodc-d for S7jnp:ie sixbsistencr.l To kill bison or 
to reap thr^ produce of wild pl<irts beyond one's dally n.^edo v;an to ejxplcit 
nature for whicli i^uch, violation he *woiud need to pay rotrihntiono 

IlSilSiSl' ^-he above discusGion concernirig the Lndlan^s r^^lationchip to 
iVit-ore If^ads \xo to a diHCussion of his religions syr.tem* SoirJJ.ar to that , 
of most hunters and gat]\orers, the Dakota will base h-'is ro3.igiouv^ belief i:, on 
that which x3 of pri-nacy iuipoi^tance to hiin for ourvivaJ.,' tliat bo'jr.g nature ♦ 
Often referred to as ^^'rhe Hoop of Nations^- or *«The Great Circle of Nature/' 
the system vas^basc^d :?n eq\isa rolationj;iiip of mn to all oi.hov life forar/ 
(see Kfjure . 6)^ The Lndian dare not exploit the relation.ship for it 



Figuie 5; Con:parif3on of Christianity auf;d the Great Cirvrle of K?;tarc 
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would be necessary for him to roly en that same life tine and time again 
for surviv.?!. The aufinual S'j.n Dance scrvod .a m.^or purptJse in the Indian's 
attempt to restora the hai-niony of 3II liff-j forirs as he paid retribution 
tm-ough physical r.aj^i and gifts lo restore tliis'halsiice in n&ture. " In 
contrast, the Christian beliefs of the vnixa differed siijnif icantly in that 
nan v/as superior to Jdll other lifu forms and for this reason felt no guilt 
in the oxploitaticn of othei^ lift- forcis 3x1 the naiue of hunting, trappiiig, 
farnujig and .rar.cliing. This basic difference viUl sfir>/3 to prevent the 
white nan's reld./jion from ever pla:ying al major role ixi Indian ritual, 

tove'rnment,t The orily true governirig system was to be found witnin each 
iiidependent tiyospaye. It was here that one finds the . comic il and chief, 
(cee Figure 7). .The ti^yospaye coiuicil was n)ade"up of a niunber of 
elected olderly Jitales who naually vere not active warriors at the time of 
their tlectjon. Had they been outstanding as hunt?rs and warriors in 
their younger years > their chance-i of election were JJiuch greater. Tlie 
conmcil in burn t;locted one of it«^ own as the chief* Those v/ere the men 
of. wisdom^ . — 
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Belov; tlriv, level of geverrtntent v;as a group of elected yoiing men 
(shirt-v;earcrs or counselors) noted for their sldll in hunting and bravery 
in v;arc It v;as this group that rrade the day to day decisions for the 
tiyospayo based on the advice and visdon of the council o 

Directly belo^; this group v:ere a number of men v/hc served in the 

capacity of judge and jury for violations v;ithin the tiyospaye. The 
••v;akincu** as they v;ere Icnov;n, played an iinportant role in the maintenance 
of justice aniong the nejibers of the group* 

At the lov/est level of governrtent were several groups of men assigned 
specific duties. The ••herald** served as the person responsible for public 
announcements of the council ^shirt-v;earers and 'nvalcincu^* decisions c The 
••nrderlies" served to provide for the needs of these higher groi^ps v;hile 
in session. The -Akitcita'* v;ere the policemen of the tiyospaye responsible 
to the ••v;akincv\" for apprehending violators. 

The governing process v;as truly that of a democracy in that all 
households had an opportunity for participation through their r.iale head* 
Few decisions v;ere made vdthout the consultation of all responsible 
parties o 

SIOUX OF THE EAST (Santee) ; 



As v;as pointed out previously, numerous differences occur between 
the structure of the Sioux of the East and West. VJher^eao our previous 
discussion of Teton and Yankton focused on a-nomadic^ v;ay of life^ this 
discussion of the Santee is based on a more sedentary agricultural 
group of Dakota Indians located in Northeastern South Dakota. . 

Kinship : VJlicre the Tetons and Yanlctons referred to the basic unit as . 
tiyospayesp the Santee r^eferred to theirs as ^^clanso** (see Figure ;'-8). 
NaJned after geographical localities these clans were different than 
those of the west in that they were somewhnt less indep^sndent. Again^ 
the Santee practiced a restrictive courtship and mating process as 
well as matrilocal residence and polygaj^iy similar to the Tetons and 
Yanlcton. The extended family feature of multiple parents and :.iajor 
role played by grandparents in childi^earing was the s'^e also, 
(see Figure f5)» 




VV!>iib-^!ina (ewaA?« w» ut« pcx^ai Ku'rmi*glor:Won (village tht. bwi) 
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Bcononn.cs : V/nereas tho Sioux of the West took upon a noiradic huntirig a.ivl 
gaihc^ring type of econoiiy, the Sioioc of the East contij'iued in a nicve settled, 
figricultural v^y o? i:lfe. Co.nuiiun?il hxints *?.ach surnnier lastiiig several weeks 
\;erft undertaken^ but for the most po.vt the Santee wore (gardeners living in 
yornv^ncnt villages • The role of fomalos in the economi.c endeavors of tho 
Santee incorporated the nexderdxiif, asj voll sft those ^same features of chili- 
rear irif^^ collecting, «tc# entdx'od into by Teton and Yankt^on women^ Santoe 
m.-ori remained at? hunters, fij^bermf^n, trappcris, ^-^"^ v/arriors and sav ."tdllii^*g 
the soil^* as the .cole of xvomen only* Corn, beans, squash, and i/umpkins 
vcre the main gardening ci^ops vith wild rice as a collectitig iten* \toere 
the highly portable tipi wrs used for honsirig among the Teton and Yanktoiia, 
the Sanhee used both the topi as Vvll as a iiiore permanent structure 
(lodge) made of bark with u gabled roof kttom as a tipi-tonJca» 

llgligi.on: Similar to the religions practices of the ^'fest,** the Santee 
'also practiced a belief in iiB.n'c equality to other life loxvis. («ce 
yigore 6)# Combined vith the 'Vision que^V thio ceremomr played a 
niajor part in curcmcr encaniptricnts vhich broitght xaxiy clans together. 

Governments ;fnere the tiyo&paye of the Teton and YarJctons were for the 
most part independent entities as far as governmeiit, the scdentaxy 

\ 



Xoat^c of the Santee provided for a inore interdependent rc?.ati.onship 
between clans* Each clan h-tid a vajcvjcixn or counselor rc^presentitig thorn 
on the band com-^cil cind each vcHklncturi had ar, equal veto ixi the decisions 
of the band, Tempoi^ary chiefs >tio m^vo. in chi^rpfl of hunts arid b^ittlca 
vere appointed for each event. The chief or vaidiicvjx of c»ch smaller 
group canvi to this pos5.td'^n by election vhich was based on his traits 
of Individual wisdom sJ)d pov;ers» (Figure 9) 
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VIIo ACCUI-TORATIOM AS A SOCIAL HIOOSSS 

7he traditional p?vitorft5 oX living found aijong fche Pakcta Indians 
vere inooinoatibie .viih the edticataon of the LwricHU frontiersmen ana 
vero regarded as inferior. V^g froritiersL-wn believed in the superiorxty 
of !rif* culture and iir)y 'who disagreed met cither iismed-j-ately ad^just to 
the new pattern or suffer aJinihilation. Uie Indian coidd recognise ihe 
utility of some of the frontiersman* s equipment to satisfy nis desire ior 
survival, such as horses, steel knives, and TCV^fAijiQ rifles; but vas not 
at ail mprc-ssed vith the sees.'ij:g disregard of spij-itual and moral values 
exhibited by the frontiersman. Two videly varying patterns oi thinKu-,g 
and acting were therefore in contact on the American frontier. 
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Definition of A cci utvration s The process of culti^>re change resulting 
when; differing groups are in ^••continuous first-hand contact-- and the 
subsequent modification of the original culture patterns of either or 
both groups will be referred to as acculturation^l This studj^ will 
attempt to analyze the changes which have taken place in the culture 
patterns of the Dakotas since their first contacts with the toerican 
frontiersmeno These changes have not taken place v;rohout lai^ge-scale 
disruption of the Dalcota way of life and without disorganizing results 
in the life of the individual Indianso The society of the DaJcotas is 
consequently beset v/ith unending problems of adjustment v/hich are most 
apparent on the reservations located in the rural areas of South Dakota* 

Culture Change a nd Acculturation ? Differential rates of change in the 
process of acculturation are associated with social disorganization* 
Comparison between the Dakota Indian and VJhite American cultures indi- 
cates the latter as a more dynamic, rapidly changing cultiu-e. The 
Dakota culture had been changing also, but the rate of change was con- 
siderably slower. The first contacts of the Da:<otas were \ilth traders^? 
and their influence v;as fe3.t primarily in the introduction of new 
material apparatus and techniques; but they made little effort to 
change the more basic culture patterns o The Dakotas easily accepted 
the diffusion of goods which offered utility or decoration not pre- 
viously enjoyed by thdm* Mssionaries v/ere not as successful in 
introducing new v;ays because their teachings violated some of the basic 
premises of Dalcota culture, although there was sufficient similarity in 
spiritualism to provide a basis for acceptance of the new religion by 
some of the Dakotas o 

The Dakotas actively resisted acceptance of the IJhite inan^s cul- 
ture" only when they began to realize that the encroachments of the set- 
tlers on their lands could only result in the extermination of the buf- 
falo which v/as their main means of subsistv^nceo Then they \jere forced 
to fight for their way of life* Although the fight was futile because 
of the oven/helming odds against them, the Dalcotas v;ere able by shrev/d 
maneuvering and bravery to provide the arror of the northern plains v/ith 
plenty of headaches before they were finally subjugated and placed on 
reservations under the control of the governmento 

The governinent policy on the reservations was two-folds military 
supervision and enforced acculturationo The only possible Indian re- 
sponse to militarjr force was appeal for supernatural aid exemplified 
in the Ghost Dance Religicno The second policy, acculturation^ was 
designed for the education of children. It was hoped that '-by encour- 
aging missionaries to Christianize them, by teaching them to farm and 
to become self-supporting, by forcing VJhite man^s dress, and by con- 
sistently damning native institutions like those of the clii.ef^ the band, 
medicine manp soldier societies, and Sun Dance, •• the Dalcota youth would 
learn to accept the \Jhlte culture pattern. These policies v/ere to b.e 
supported by threats of withdrawal of government rations^ from .non-con- 
formists, at a time v/hen the Dakotas were aLmost entirely dependent 
upon the agency for food. The only response from the Indians to this 
policy was passive resistance, and since they were isolated on reser- 
vations, lacking contact with most of the outside society, they v;ere 



iRobert Pwedfield, Ralph Linton, and HelviUe J. Herskovits, -tlem- 
orandvun for the Study of Acculturation, Merican Anthropologist, XXVm 
(March, 1936), 149* 
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able to retain niany of their old cultural values and bransiiiit them to 
their children, in spite of the efforts of the missionaries and the 
schoolsol 

The historj^ of culture change for the Dakotas appears to divide 
Itself logically into the five piiascs suggested by Mekeel:2 

lo Acceptance of the horse and trade goods fron IJhite culture 

leading to prosperity and expansion in population and territoryo 
2o .Struggle for sovereigntyo 

3o Acceptance of reservation life through inilitary defeat and 
loss of subsistence p 

Appeal to supernatural aid and rejection of VHiite cultureo 
5. Passive acceptance of 1/hite acculturation. 

With this historical pattern of culture change in r.iind, it is not 
surprising that the Dakotas have still not completely accepted all as- 
pects of V/hite civilization. Their resistance to or^ at best^ passive 
acceptance of the traits of the dordnant culture meant that changes 
in their basic values came about very slov/ly. At the saine time, the 
values of the Ifliite culture were undergoing increasingly rapid changes 
associated ,x^ith improved technology and the only possible result was 
a tremendous lag between the rates of cultiure change in the two 
societies© 

Not only were the rates of change unequal betiveen the two cultures, 
but they were even rr.ore uneven within the Dakota culture, i^ar^r of the 
Dalcotas accepted the material and superficial aspects of Vfliite culture, 
but rejected the beliefs, attitudes, and values of the dominant societyo 
Some individuals completely reformed their beliefs to fit their new 
knowledge, xAiiLe other individuals refused to accept anj^thing but the 
traditional iaiowledge of the tribal group. Those who were willing 
found the task, of learning nev; v;ays almost insurmountable, since thej^ 
had grovm to adulthood with a vastly different cultural environment. 
The result was confusion and disillusionment for the Dalcotas. They 
found many conflicts in the VJhite man^s values and betv;een the old 
and new values which coitLd not be easily resolved by individuals 
accustomed to the consistent value structure of their traditional 
society. 

The older Dakotas, unable to remove those conflicts, remained 
largely unass:r.alated, and found solace in the recalling of past 
glories and the preservation of the old vayso They escaped from 



IwScudder iiekeel, A Short History of the Teton Dalcota, State 
Historical Society of North Dakota, 1943, P* 194o 
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their present, iraseries .into a world of illusion, and when forced to 
face troubles exJiibited a stoic' disregard for their own personal wel- 
fai:e. The younger generation, however, could not completely escape, 
and they were forced to undergo the rigors of the educational and con- 
trol programs instituted by the government on the reservation* But 
when they went home, they were unde: the influence of the ^'old folks" 
and were consequently taught the values of the Dakota society. They 
became a marginal group, living in both societies and being only partly 
assimilated^ The conflict in -values between the two cultures is most 
evident in tiiis generation, and they exhibit inany of the symptoms of 
disorganization accompar^ylng the disintegration of Dakota culture. 
In many cases, these younger Dakotas are becoming parents of a nev/ 
generation which will become largely assimilated into the White culture, 
since the influence of the older people \i±ll continue to decline as 
they are unable to provide- solutions to the problems of living in 
modern society. 

There are, however, a number of 'factors which support "^anti- 
acculturation attitudes among the Dakota Indians, The most important 
of these is the pattern of discrimination, prejudice, and segregation 
which they must face in the white society off the reservation* Less 
important are such factors as lack of skills in dealing i/ith the ex- 
ternal society, dependency upon the Bureau of Indian Affairs, respect 
for unassimilated parents and grandparents, and other social and eco- 
nomic problems wliich have remained unsolved. Segregation on the reser- 
vation makes it possible for anti-acculturation attitudes to exist, but 
it is large I3'" the treatment of the Indians in the external society which 
causes such hostile attitudes to exist. 



VIIIo EdPLICATIOKS OF AGGULTUR/iTIOrl FOR/TriE DAKOTA II1DIAM3 

Anthropologists are of the opinion that the Teton Dakota branch 
of the Siouan nation has the most t;/pical of all Plains Indian cultures* 
On the Great Plains, which extend from Canada to ifexico and ft»om the 
Mississippi to the Roclcy Mountains, the Teton Dalcotas occupied the 
North Central area. They v/ere likev/ise the center of a great and 
powerful Indian civilization extending throughout the plains. Their 
civilization was so influential that today their cultural charac- 
teristics are copied by anyor^ who wants to depict trie American 
Indian in art; and if anyone v/ishes to look like an Indian, he dons 
the scalp shirt and war bonnet of the Teton Dakotas, ^ Before the 
arrival of the English-speaking ploughman on the plains, the Dakota 
culture appeared destined to sweep the continent and absorb the 
French traders and frontiersmen in the process, JIany of the Hudson 
Bay Company nen had completely assimilated the plains Indian culture, 
and the early frontiersmen usually became Indians at least in thought 
and habbit, ••Old Bill Williams is said to have offered his corncob 
pipe to the sun, like ax^ shaman^ Kit Carson lived in a tipi and 
counted coups, During the period of early contact between Dakota 
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and Vmite cidture, the Indian way of life tended to dominate. The influence 
01 Dakota culture v;as being extended and the power of the nation was increasing* 

^"11 Sociopsychological Aspects of Acculturation . Relations betxveen 
Teton and l/hite becaine strained as the immigration of American frontiers- 
men and agriciaturalists into the plains increased. The IJhite invaders 
had preconceived ideas about Indians which caused them to assume an 
attitude of superiority. They did not observe the same principles of 
living as the Dakotas, and violated all the rights of the natives 
who possessed the land, at .the same time looking upon these people 
with disdain. The traditional attitudes toward the Indians were 
well sxirnmarized by General de Trobriand.^ 

The majority were convinced that the simplest and only meais 
of settling the ''Indian question^*, was to exterminate "all the 
vermin.^' This opinion prevails throughout all the frontier, 
especially in the tov^s and settlements of any importance. 
Others, more just and more moderate, believe that the TOiites 
have been far from blameless, and attribute to them, at bottom, 
the causes of the hostilities that broke out during the war, 
and that are still being carried on. These lattei* informants 
are few in number, and while they declare that the poor Indians 
have been treated like dogs, that they have been lied to, 
robbed, pillaged, and massacred, they would be just as prompt 
as the others in shooting on sight any red-slon suspect that 
crossed theii* path. 

There is considerable evidence that the Dakotas were always considered 
as actual or potential enemies. The tribes which were friendly had 
no protection because the TThites professed that they could not dis- 
tinguish between friendly and hostile Indians. Any man who could tell 
the difference was under suspicion as "a friend of the Indian, or ''a 
renegade VJhite.'* 

iiany false ideas of the Indians were invented ia order to justify 
the V/hite attitude of superiority, and this attitude has endured to this 
day. For exari?)le, it is not uncommon for the police to jail a mildy 
intoxicated Indian,- v*iile a severly drunk I'Jhite may be escorted home • 
and told ••to sleep it off.** The justification of this discrimination 
is i*ationalized by recalling the stereotypy.,, of the ''dangerous dn^nken 
Indian.*^ Furthermore, the Indians living on the reservations in South 
Dakota today are stereotyped as unprogressive because they refuse to 
change their customs, while actually for most of them there is nothing 
in their cultural^ system which prescribes change. 

The only possible reaction of the Dakotas to the superior and 
domineering attitudes of the V/hites was defense of their way of life 
and their homeland. Resentment .and bitterness were expressed by the 
Dakotas in i-egard to the unjust treatment they received at the hands 
of the VJhite invader.^ 



•^PhilliK^ de Trobriand, Army Life in Dakota o pp. 12-13. 
2john G. Neihardt, Black Elk Speak s p. 138. 
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Iflierever we vent, the soldiers cajne to kill ns^ and it. was 
all our own country o It was ours already when the Wasichus 
madis the treaty wit h'^ Red Cloud, that said it wovld be ours as 
long as grass should grov; and water flov/o That was only eight 
winters before, and they vjere chasing us now because we remem- 
bered and they forgot o 

Leaders of the Dalcotas such as Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, and Crasy 
Horse gained prominence because of their resistance to the depreda- 
tions of the invaders o 

As the IJasichus became better known to the Dakotas, faults in th 
IrJhite man's culture pattern became obvious to the Indians* The Miite 
men appeared to care little for their own people and to take every- 
thing fro:u each other if they had an opportunity, so that while some . 
had more than they could possibly use, others T?;3re starvingo From the 
Dakota point of view, the Dakota way of showing concern for their peopl 
and sharing material goods v/as much bettero Moreover, the Dakotas love 
freedom to move about, while the Whites treated them like prisoners, 
penning them up like animals in a cage on reservations and pointing 
gujns at them if they tried to escape o Certainly, reservation life with 
regulated government ration v;as not suitable for a warrior longing to 
rove again with his peopoe over the great prairies and mountain ranges o 
Accustomed to the satisfaction of providing food for his family through 
buffalo hunting, it was better for a warrior to retujrn empty-handed 
from the chase and to feel the pangs of hunger while av^aiting a more 
successful hunt ''than living the life of a squaw, sitting about a 
campfireo'-l ^> 

The hujiiiliation of trying to walk the tjhite man^s road was 
usually accepted more gracefully by the older people than by the young o 
The morale of the young v/arrior V7as poor? he vjas despondent and morose 
because of his many grievances for which the White man was to blame — 
the destruction of the buffalo, the imprisonment on reservations, and 
the I'uin of his life values* Supernatural aid failed hiin, suicide was 
for women, but to die fighting the enemy would bring glory* There was 
an incentive to strike the first l\Tiite man to cross his path and gain 
revenge against those responsible for all his people ^s troubles* The 
Dakotas were also aware that the best l^hites with whom they had con- 
tact violated the very principles they wore being told were necessary 
to salvation* They could only conclude ^-that the VJhites are a race 
who violate their taboos, to the Indian mind a thing unthinkable, a 
wicked folly almost incredible *^*2 

Is it aiiy wonder that the attitudes of the Dakota Indians, ihich 
have been described, prevented complete acceptace of the American cul- 
ture?' And yet the Dakotas v;ere forced to deal with this new American 



1 Julia B* HcGilly cuddy, McGillycuddy Agent, p* 77^ 
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culture 0 The situation today among the Indians in South Dakota may be 
largely explained in terms of the conflicting attitudes which result 
when a group of people are influenced by tvx) cultures but cannot live 
completely in eithero Some members of the Dakota community accept the 
new attitudes, and others still accept the old, but most vascillate 
between the txvo standards of value or accept no standard at alio In 
most coramunitiesp the nonconformer is brought into line by sanctions of 
family, religion, education, and government iDiposed by the group; but 
in Dakota society, any attempt to impose old cultwal sanctions only 
produces greater deviation among those who have accepted the new ways 
of living 0 The sanctions of the new culture are largely exercized by 
the government agency which is impersonal, and while demanding conformity 
in some areas, does not effectively change the basic attitudes which 
are deeply embedded in those who have clung to the older way of life 
against great oddso 

'* " — 

, Despite the increasingly strong impact of Vfnite civilization, 
the nonraaterial culture pattern of the Dakotas has retained a degree of 
vitality and significance in the lives of those Irxdian people that is 
difficult for many people to comprehendo VJhen they have accepted 
material traits from the dominant culture, these traits have often 
been used for the pux'pose of insuring survival of earlier cultijire 
patterns ♦ The core of Dakota personality stnicture is frequently 
the surviving elements of Teton-Dakota ctature, although in many 
external segments of a Dakotan's life history are found behavior 
patterns and personality characteristics reflecting his position as 
a marginal man in American societyo The Dakota individual is very 
likely to suffer from personal insecurity in this marginal social 
position, -with its poverty, lack of adequate roles and cultural 
objectives, and social conflicts arising out of lost controls and 
changing attitudes o'*l 

As each Dakota man or woman now looks back to the past either 
from experience or through the stories which have been told 
him, he senses the self-assurance and the ability of his 
ancestors to cope with lifeo They were united and secure 
in the life they f ollov;ed, and their institutions* gave good 
reinforcement within the groupo By comparison, the modern 
Indian way of life is one of emptiness, one in v;hich family 
and community are losing their integration « The contemporary 
life, as compared with the culture that was functioning in 
the middle nineteenth century, is only a shadov/o A*ttitudes 
and values of that culture still strongly affect the behavior 
patterns of the people, but some of its social institutions 
are gone or are only vestigialo The realization of cultural 
loss and being neither Indian nor V/hite in any cultural sense 
addy to the Indian^ s insecurity and isolation in the modern 
world* 
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II;rtheL°cm£^n\'"''??' 1;"^' only bitter meniories of their past 
ana tneir children have dm hopes for the futm-e. The traditional wav«, 

mSwtt^n as yet -been worked out to provide adjust- 

ment patterns acceptable in a complex culture, 

t^.v.io!^^'^--^? Permssive, Acgulturat^ The early explorers and 
SiSr Xnlio':^ "^^^'^ IndiiJiTf^nd these peJplf'to be ge'Serally 
h^il?S^fhf l°°king upon the pale-faces with superstitious awe ar-d 
hailing them as benefactors who brought many useful and ornamental 
articles. Jonathan Carver recorded in his diaiyjl ^^As soon as I had 

lift ^'/f '"'V ''^^ presented their hands to me, and 

led me amidst ohe astonished multitude, who had most of tbeju never 
seen a Vfiiite man before, to a tent.... and ever after they treated me 
with great respect." ^ a <=u 

If this friendly relationship between the bearel-s of two different 
l^l^Yt '^'^^"^ continued, it is likely that the acculturation proce^a 
coSac^sls1S.r?ff The social lear^ng typical of frieid?y'SSu?al 

permissive accultiir;,t.-ion. This process involves 
imitation of the desirable cultural foi^^dTlThabits, sldlls, and 
attitudes, which are best able to satisfy the culturally acquired driver- 
^LJl^ fT^\ imitative learning can talce place in an atraos- 

pnere of freedom, it is almost inconceivable that acculturation can in 
SLf^f a disruptive process. learning to spealc a new language, to 
prepare and eat new foods, or to use new and more efficient tools which 
nave- been introduced from another culture should be no more disruptive 
than any new discovery or invention occurring within the culture system. 
In brief, voluntary imitativs learning which does not involve radical 
readjustments for the individuals is the principal means by which per- 
missive acculturation takes place e>xid although it may proceed slowly, 
it IS usually highly effective;' ' 

In many cases of acculturation, however, there are conditions v;biVh 
prevent free exchange of culture traits. One of the groups may feel that' 
their culture traits are superior; and when they also have a predoraip.s-.t 
position of poxver, they are likely to attempt to force their culture cvst--. 
upon the subordinate group. This enforcsd acculturation implies that " " 
the ruling group will exerciss sanctions against any meiviber of the rairovii-.- " 
group who does not almost immodiately change over to the new culture patter-. 
The Europeans in their contacts vath aboriginal peoples \iere especiaP^r 
Jrone to insist upon enforced acculturation, and the result was resistance 
to imitative learning among the native groups. Then the Europeans mc.de 
things still more difficult by establishing barriers x^hich made it ampossib-'v> 
to adopt tne cultuj^-al traits even if the minority peoples had wished to do 
so. For example, the Europeans would introduce jiietal implements and utsrcH- 
to a nonliterate group, but provide them with no loiowledge of the raanufad 
ture of these instruments in the event that they vjers not available throurh 
trade. . " 



^Jonathan Carver, Travels Through the Int erior Parts of North 
America, p. 81. 

n 

4.U disov,3sion of peririsc.lve and cM^orcs'I acculturation is baaed 

on the theoretical position expressed ^.y A, Irving IIa]lowoll, Hul+aire and 
Si!;?2'J-iinoe., PP. 318-323. Imitetive Icr.vniv.^ is used in this so"^I?Sri7"n63n 
voluntary coijj-ing of culture traits^ 
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In the early contacts between the Dakota Indian and Anglo-European 
ciilture, both peniiissive and enforced accxilturation v/ere evident, although 
the latter predominatedo At the very beginning, the acculturative- process 
was largely peniiissive and was carried out by the traders, who played a 
promotional role in persuading the Dakotas to adopt new tools and equip- 
ment. The next group to exert considerable influence v/as the missionaries^ 
who were the salesmen of norjnaterial beliefs and moral attitudes. For 
the moot part, their activities were permissive and limited to providing 
the Datotas with a new religion, although they frequently attempted to 
convince the Dakotas that they should give up their old ways of nomadic 
life and settle in a place where missions could be permanently established^ 
Enforced accxuturation was primarily the program of the government„agents 
and military forces that had charge of the Dakotas after they were, coerced 
into reservations • But the policies of the government depended upon the 
attitudes of various^^groups that came in contact with the Dakotas, and 
therefore all these groups were responsible for the efforts to enforce 
acculturation^ Perhaps the greatest influential group to vMch the 
government was responsive v;as the agriculturists who were demanding 
cession of Indian lands to the government so that these lands would be 
available for their agriciiltural expansion or laiid speculation o These 
four classes — ^traders, missionaries, government functionaries, and 
agricultt»xalists— -should each receive consideration as agents promoting 
acculturation, since each class illustrates certain distiiict elements in 
the total acculturative process of the Dakotas, these elements in turn 
differentiating this contact situation from any other. 

T he Traders- '^The role of the trader was to offer the Dakota goods, 
such as steel knives, kettles, and guns, which did not conflict with 
former habits but added comfort and convenience • These were readily 
accepted by the Dakotas; and along v;ith acquisition of horses 5 these * 
goods ma^e it ^ssible for the tribes to prosper and expand in population 
and territory. Much of the actual trading was carried on with Frenchmen 
who established friendly relations and inter-married freely with the 
Dakotas • The French fur traders attached no stigma to marriage into the 
tribes, and the Dakota family who had a daughter married to a trader 
v/as looked iipon v/ith envy because she had gained an honorable position o 
Even todajr^the French traders are mentioned as a class apart from other 
\Jhite people with whom the Dakota have been in contact. 

The close association of the traders v;ith the Dakotas during this 
period greatly stimulated exchange of culture traits. The goods offered 
by the traders provided better meais of satisfying basic needs, and this 
was sufficient motivation to insure their acceptance by the Dakotas. The 
nonmaterial values of the French traders were presented without pressiire 
to the Datotas for their acceptance- or rejection; and while some ^''imitative 
learning** v/as apparent, the full acceptance of V/hite cialture values could 
not take place, especially since, in all likelihood, the trader v/as con- 
verted to the culture values of the Dakotas. The acceptance of material 
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traits by the Indians did at times make it necessary for them to readjust 
their thinlcing in certain nonmaterial culture areas aid created new 
secondary drives unsatisfied under their present culture sytem* But the 
traders were unconcerned about these changes in the value structure, and 
therefore the Dakotas were able to make the necessary adjustments so that 
their culture pattern v/as improved rather than dismapted. 

The Miss ionar ies — The teachings of the xiissionaries i-^egardiiig new 
religious* lieliers ariH^ractices met with some resistance among the 
Dakota people. In order for these Indians to accept nev; X'eligious belief-.^^ 
it was necessarj*- that the pragmatic value of the idea be demonstrated 
in the satisfaction of their basic or secondarj*' drives. The supernatural 
experience of these people had to be related to their rex^arding activities 
if learning a Christian value system was to be motivated. One way this 
could be accomplished was by reducing throu-'^h Christianity the dismay of 
the Dakotas v.'hen their own native beliefs fc- uled. However, the missionaries 
usually attempted to eradicate completely the native religion and to impose 
Christian morality. The only possible result of such strategy was to 
create resistance artiong the Dakotas. If the missionaries had used the- native 
beliefs as a framework in which to introduce Christianity, the results could 
have been quite different. 

The purported objective of missionary work was to '-civilize^* the 
Dakota, and the missionaries indiscriminately tried to drive out practices 
which, they believed, impeded the progress of the Indians toward a civilized 
state. They influenced the Bureau of Indian Affairs to i'Apose regula- 
tions not only against the Sun Dance but also against many other cere- 
monies and customs unrelated to religion. Indian couples v/ho had been 
married for a long period under the tribal ceremony, for example, were 
forced to marrj'' according to the Church ritual before their conjugal 
state v;as recognized in the Church.^ 

One old couple, who had only a vague idea of its meaning 
finally consented to remarriage by the Church. An audience 
filled the church building and the aged couple stood in front 
of the minister. When the august perscuage in black questioned, 
••>Jill you take this woman to be your wife,?^* the old fellow 
looked incredulously at the minister, thsn at the interpreter, 
hesitatingly waiting for some light on the confusing questiono 
After a moment or so he said, ''Ifny, she is my vdfe.^* At the 
minister's next question, '^vill you care for this v;oraan th3ro\agh 
health and through sickness?^* a puzzled expression, mingled 
i/ith exasperation, caJue upon the old man's face, but he quickly 
explained, ''I have always cared for her. Everytirae she gets 
sick I send for the medicine-man.'^ But when the minister 
exliorted them to let no man put them asunder, the old fellow 
quite feelingly let it be known that •Ife have been inarried 
these miuiy years, and no man has ever come between us, so do 
you think anyone can nov;?** 



^Luther Standing Bear, La nd of the Spotted Eagle ^ p. 114# 
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According to the treaty sif/.ed in 1868 with the Dakota Indians, 
they T/ere guaranteed the richt to vorship in their accustomed manner. 
In spite of this gvai^antee^, a fov; years later Agent iicGillycuddy issued 
a proclajiiation that the Sun Daiico v/ould no longer be peimtted at Pine 
Ridge. He jxi.stified this action on the grounds that proper agencies 
had been established and schools and churches built through which the 
Teton Dakotas "inust adopt V/hite ways in consideration of food ojid annuities* 
He insisted that the physical pain suffered in the Sun Dance was contrary 
to civilized custom and retarded the progress of the Dalcotas tov;ard 
acculturation* This method of forcing the Dakotas to giv3 up their old 
culture practices could only have the opposite effect than that intended 
by the missionaries. . The acculturation process was accelerated when 
the missionaries laade use of the old practices to introduce tlie new, 
but retarded when they attempted to replace the old wi^^-h the new through 
enforced controls. 

Gove rriment Agehts~ Eoth the ti-aders and missionaries were in the 
vanguard of frontier e^^jansion and did not engage in full scaD.e effort 
to change the culture patterns of the Dakotas. They vere in no posi- 
tion to force changes, but had to use persuasive measures to inti'oduce 
new equipment and beliefs if they were to contjjiue to live and work 
among the Indian people. Although they sometimes exerted indii^ect 
pressure on the Dakotas, eiiforced acculturation v;as not possible until 
the reservation period and the control of the Indian /igent had been 
established. These conditions were only possible after the Dalcotas had 
been made vulnerable by their contacts with VJhites and their subsequent 
military defeat. 

The hostile groups of Indians were defeated only by starvation 
after a long and disastrous military campaign had been carried out 
against them. Although they capitulated to the governinent authority 
on the reservation, th^y were by no means reconciled to it. In the 
evpnings, they sat around the lodges smoking their pipes , dreaming of 
past glories, reciting tales of bravery, and envisioning a return 
to their earlier freedom. 

The desire for colonisation and economic exploitation expanded the 
American frontier, and colonir.ation and exploitation could only be ac- 
complished after the native population on the plains had been conquered 
and forced to accept the sovereignty of the American governjnent. II* 
the Dakotas did not submit, tliey were decimated or displaced^ and if 
they were forced to submit by conquest, conditions were created v;hich 
directly or indirectly forced them to make cultural readaptations for 
which they were totally unprepared. New and destructive diseases were 
inti^oducedj the buffaloes were killed, destroying their principal means 
of subsistence J their family and Icinship patterns were upset; their 
freedom was restricted. Consequently, nev; probleius resulted that the 
Dakota could not solve by means of their o\m cultural pattern^ and they 
had, as yet, no means of learning some nev; mode of adaptation. 

The Indian agents were consistently hampered and antagonized by 
the older members of the Tetcn Dakota tribes who fretted under the -enforce- 
ment of a v/ay of life they could not understand. The old chiefs felt 
that the agents were destroying Indian traditions and inducing the youngei- 
generation to desert their people. 5 It v/as degrading to the old warriors 
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to work as laborers, use their ponies to drav; xvagons, cat beef instead 
of buffalo neat or venison, and beconie fanners and send their children 
to the governiiient boarding schools o 

The friction betv;een the agents and the Balcotas vas abetted by 
the lack of a consistent federal policy. The Dal:otas had frequent , 
cause to accuse the governnient of infidelitj^ when agreenents, which they 
reached vdth the government in good faith, were broken, their rights 
disregarded and their claims ignore d# The government ^^x)uld guarantee to 
them their land as reservations forever, and then invariably it would 
violate these agreements. Instead of defending the Dakotas against 
VJhite encroacliment on their lands as promised, the federal authorities 
would send soldiers to protect the I^hite intruders and subjiogate the 
Indians. 

Agric^dturalists—The culiiiination of enforced acculturation was 
reached witlf tlie*^massacre of a small band of Teton Dalcotas at Woxmdcd 
Knee in 1890. This event took the heart out of Dakota resistance to 
VJliite dominations and began a period of passive acceptance of IJliite 
culture. The Indians v/ere encouraged to settle on small farms, to 
build perj;ianent homes, to raise grain and cattle, to send their children 
to government boarding schools, and generally to adapt ther»iselves to the 
ways of the Tfliite farmers. The Dakotas however, found the life of the 
small farmer dreary and confining after their earlier pattern of htinting 
and raiding; and although a few members of the tribe made meager attempts 
at planting and irrigating crops, the main attempts at farming were 
similar to those of Red Cloud in 1875 v;ho ^*gave permission for the women 
to try their hand at it.^»l ^ ^ 

The life of the small farmer did not have as iruch appeal to the 
Dakotas as the life of the cowboy who roamed v/ith great herds of cattle 
over the plaiiis of Ifebraska and the Dalcotas. The cowboys becaJtie the 
chief cultiu*e-bearers to the Dakotas because they lived out-^f-doors, 
moved independently, , and were the equal of the Indian as horsemen and 
marksiJien. The former way of life of the Dakotas could easily be converted 
to these activities, and the generation of Indians originally placed on 
reservations tool: to them avidly. They were attracted to the cattle 
economy, and made an excellent transition to the culture of the VJhite 
plainsman as their herds prospered. 

The resvlt was that the Dakotas appeared to be making a serious 
attempt to gain a self-sustaining existence and to imitate ttie dress, 
the bearing and the customs of the cowboy. But in the background was the 
conquering and feeding government which stirred no genuine regard in the 
mind of the Dakotaj and the agents of tliis government, aware of the 
erosion problem, were forced to decree that in most cases the Dakotas 
could not be cowboys on the small amount of land allotted to them. 
The Dalcotas could not understand the decrees that destroyed their early 
efforts at adaptation. They could not rebel; they could only express 
their discontent over the policies which forbade them to search for the 
blessings of IJhite civilization. b 
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Some of the Dalcotac vere able to adapt themselves to the nev; order 
in spite of all the barriers placed in their path* Tliey becanie the 
basis of a progressive group x^hich was Cliristianized and friendly 
to the ^Thite culturee Yet r^y others refused to chanse. hated 
the government, and vere antagonistic to any innovation/ But it is 
worth noting that in the short tme since these Indians roaaied the 
plains > the ai-iazing thing is that soice of them v;e3?e able to mate a 
readjustjTient* The tragic figure xvas the chief wtoJiad been to Washington 
and had seen the White settlements and had returned to his people con- 
vinced that the Americans were too povierful to be successfully opposed. 
They wre misunderstood by many of their -own people and at the same 
time were not accepted by the Wlutes, Jhe son of one of these men 
reported his father ^s reaction as follovjstl 

Viy son, since I have seen all thoce> cities,., and the ^-^ay the 
Long Knife People are doing, I begin to realize that our lands 
and our gaine are all gone. There .is nothing but the Long 
Knives (or VJhite people) everywhere went, and theyjceep 
condng lilce flies* So we MiH have to learn their ways, in 
order that x^e may be able to live with them. 

dysfunctions of the Acculturative Process or It is apparent that 
the contact of Wliite and Dakota cultures was accoiapanied by a large 
variety of anxiety-arousing situations for the Indians* The acquired 
drives of the Datotas \^ere not the basic pain avoding drives v;hich 
have motivated many native peoples to accept the- inevitable domination 
of the conquerors* On the contrary, Dakota culture inculcated in 
individuals a desire to suffer for their people in. order to guarantee 
that the society v;ouJLd not be destroyed. The sad situation which the 
Dalcotas faced was that their traditional bravery under dangerous condi- 
tions did not elimiJiate the enemyj and in spite of their best efforts, 
they were threatened by death, disease, JLoss of home and livelihood, 
and ultimate destruction of their whole manner of life. 

Anxiety drives arc very strong motives^to actions they demand 
immediate relief. Tlie Dakotas had the strongest possible incentives 
to defend the old culture pattern* They Guccessftally resisted the 
V/hite encroachments for a long time, but they were .finally defeated. 
And then tlie destruction of the Dakota society proceeded pell-mell. 
The most effective programs that the Americans could use to subjugate 
the Indians wre those that destroyed the means of subsistence and the 
kinship groupings, and those were systematically carried out. The 
result i/as a loss of lifesneaning for the Dakotas and the appearance 
of a variety of disorganization symptoms. 

Eliminatio n of Keans of Subsisten ce^^a^iQ elimination of the 
principal source of Dal<ota food supply was accompanied by great anxiety 
among the tribes. It i^s not merely that the. loss of the buffalo would 
result in hunger and starvation*; but the rations offered them by the 
Americans did not satisfy their acquired appetites .for those foods that 
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had been an integral part of their eydstenceo The rations issued by the 
government vere nutritionally adequate « But tiey v;ere not psychologically 
rev;arding, and even vnder the stress of hunger vere sorjetiines :'efused# 
Elimination of the food supply raay also result in new occupational deniandc 
v;hich cannot be met aathin old cultui^e patterns. Thus^ in spite of all 
kinds of 'goveiTOient pressu^resj^ men who had been v;arriors and* hunters 
could not change into farnicrs because of the occupational inliibitions 
in the Indian culture • The older Indians can reneraber the tines before 
the foreigners rdgrated into their land, killed the buffalo, and plov/ed 
the soils and while they can no longer revolt against the intin:iders, 
they can drean that tomorrow it v/ill all be over; the govci-^niijent agencies 
will disappear, and the Supreme Court vail restore to them their lands, 
their buffaloes, and their gold~or at least pay for having taken theiUo 
In the j.aeantdjne, -ijhy worry about farming? 

The Dakotas v:ere fully awai-^e of the intention of the frontiersmen 
v;hen they dest'royed the buffaloes. One of their loaders dramatically 
stated their a\7arene5s#l 

It i;as not hard to see that the lJl*ite people coveted every 
inch of land on v;hich wo lived. Greed, huj;ian greed, wanted 
the last bit of ground v?hich supported Indian feet. It wac^ ^ 
land~it has ever been land— for which the IJhite jnan oppresses 
the Indian and to gain possession of v;hich he conanits any 
crime. Treaties that have been made have been but vain 
attempts to save a little of the fatherland — treaties holy 
to us by the smoke of the pipe~but nothing is holly to 
the VJliite man. Little by little, with greed and cruelty 
unsurpassed by the aninal, he has taken all. The loaf is 
gone and now the VJhite man v;ants the crumbs. 

\7hite methods of exploiting the natwal resources of tlie continent were 
completely out of joint with Dakota ideas of land use. Of those resei^va-* 
tions, lands v;Iiich were supposed to belong to the Dakotas for all times, 
two-thirds have been lost because th^could not adapt their culture and 
econon^j'' fast erough to VJhite methods " 

The loss of their means of subsistence caused the Dakotas to hope 
only for some sort of divine aid in their dilejnma. The government often 
gave smaller rations of food than promised, and sometiiries the rations 
were very poor. Although they might turn down a I'ation of beef cattle, 
because they were so fevx and so poor, after a v:hile they had to take 
them or starve. Blacl: Elk summed it ups ''So v/e got more lies than 
cattle, and v;e could not eat lies. ''3 

The Great Plains wei^e highly respected and the eai^th was t/or shipped 
for what it produced by the Dakotas. They believed that ^'the earth ams 
bountifxtl,^* that they v;ere '-surrounded i;ith the blessings of the great 
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mystery."' The old men of the Dakotas >;ere asnazed by the sti-ange phi- 
losophy of the White man v/ho <'hews down the forest that has s^ood for 
centuries in its pride and grandeur, tearo up the bosom of mother earth, 
and causes the silvery water courses to waste and vanish away," and 
while he thus "rathlessly disfigures God*s own pictures and comments, - 
he daubs a flat surface with many colors, and praises his vx>rk as a 
masterpiece,'''^ 

The history of the Great Plains has been a stoi-y of land exploi- 
tation by the yiraericansj and the Dakotas, living in the midst of this 
area, were unavoidably affected. The bilk of the Dakota population 
lives and fujictions in rtiral areas, vAiere even with the most efficient 
use of their land resources, the majority ?.ack sufficienc land to support- 
them adequately. They have managed, hovrever, on a greatly diminished 
Ixfe-base to maintain themselves for several generations. -This struggle 
for survival oh verj-- limited resources has been possible only because 
elements of their old value system, such as sliaring and economic coop- 
eration, have endured in spite of the difficult economic situation on 
the reservations. The Dakotas have convincingly demonstrated the old, 
all-important truth that the social heritage of a people v/ill endure 
even under the most adverse conditions. 

Destr uction of the Kinship Groups. — The key to the understanding 
of Dakota sociax organizi-^ion was uneir system of kinship groups. It 
was through the expended family that parents and grandpai-ents instilled 
in their childi'en the customs and values of Dakota life. This jattem 
of learning could not be broken by defeat, subjugation, or reservations, 
as long as the kinship cojiimunity remained intact. This type of com- 
munity organization exemplified in the tribal group of related 
individu.als, was abhorrent to those who mshed to destroy the old system 
of Dakota vali\es. The government hit upon the idea of allotment of 
land as a means of dissolving the tribal association and thereby 
substitute an indl-</idual status. The allotment system wuld thus 
weaken or destroy the cooperating \mit of tribal organization. But 
in so doing, the allotment advocates were also assailing the only 
sound foundation upon which it was possible to rebuild a transformed 
Dalcota social and economic organizations 

The holding of land under an allotment system was verj*- confusing 
to the older Dakotas. They observed that men cawie vath instru'nents 
to survey the land, and on the basis of a few .otakos- dxlven into the 
ground, moved them to new locations. A subsequent survey might cause 
them to move again, and changes in reservati.^;i boundaries might force 
them to once again leave a piece of land where they were settled and 
happy. One of the old Dakota chiefs complained of this tx-eatment 
to the agent .-^ 

■ Father, we are getting tired of t/dsj we should like to 
settle down and never move again, but before we pull dovm 
our lodges I want to ask you a questions V/hen the Great 
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Father puts boundaries around an Indian reservation why doesn^t 
he take a range of mountains or a river ^jhich the Great Spirit 
marks the covntrj^- with and which never moves? These stakes 
that the V/liite man puts up are all the time rotting away and 
V7hen he puts them back he never puts them in the same place 5 
they always move closer to the Indian and cut off some of his 
lando Vfhere shall v;e move nov/. Father? 

In the process of moving the tribal groups, the social cohesion and 
integration wei-e likely to suffer* 

Settlement on familj^- farns and dispersion of kinship groups did 
not by any means completely cheuige the Dakota mode of social behavior, 
but it did v/eaken the pattern of authority and control in the tribal * 
groupo The older people retained the vestiges of their traditional 
ceremonies and customs, but the ulti^iate result was to destroy the 
faith of their children in the old sanctions , and beliefs In changing 
the basis of their economic and tribal organization, the momentum of 
the old culture v/as preserved for a while through childhood training? 
but eventually the younger generation became dependent i^pon government 
rations and individual efforts in raising cattle because the' old 
family pattern had been swept from under thenio 

Sympt oms o f Disorganization — The contemporary Dakota Indian 
on the reservation is confronted vrith -the conflicting values of a dual 
environment. He lives partly in a disintegratir*g Indian society and 
partly in a distinctly marginal Vfhite society* Neither of these 
societies offers the Dakotas a value system which is sufficiently 
challer^ging to gain his complete adherence* He is faced, then, v/ith 
problems of social adjustment vrhich he freqtfeiitly lacks the training 
to solve. The resuitant personal disorganization of his life is a 
product of his transition from Indian to VJhite society? and in col- 
lective, form this disorganization is regarded as^ the major problem 
of the contemporary Dal<ota society* This problem of social disorgani- 
zation is dramatized by symptoms such as poverty, broken fainilies, 
alcoholisr.1, and crime* Actually, these sjmiptoms are found ahiong 
many groups in /unerican society which are undergoing the transition 
from one culture system to another and experiencing the demoralizing 
effects of commerciaI!.ism* Obviously, the symptoms are not the real 
cause of the illness; they are merely the surface manifestation of 
the unsolved conflicts in values which are found among marginal 
peoples undergoing a period of cultural transition* 

One type of effort to solve a value conflict upon the part of 
a minority person is to make every effort to identify himself vriLth 
the dominant group* He may attempt to acquire the superficial symbols 
of economic success or hasten to embrace the obvious values in Chris- 
tianity as a means of gaining social prestige in the dominant society* 
In the case of the Dakota youth, this tendency to imitate the more 
powerful Miites instead of their elders leads to a decline in the 
authority of their pai-ents over them* Torn loose from their old 
foundations of security in the Indian fariiily, they suffer from 
anxiety about their acceptance and security in Vflixte so'^iety* 
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Seelciiig for acceptance in the dominant group niay be only tempo- 
rarily rewarding to Dalcota youtho Barriers of language, dress, and 
custom may be difficult for them to overcome, and they may find that 
their^ ejfirt s j^eet y^^ punishment rather than rei/ard. They may find • 
themselves the subject of ridicule and invidious comparison, and 
usually they will lack the privileges accorded to members of the 
dominant group* In some cases, their reaction, as a way out of con- 
fusion and frustration, is a return to their native society where 
they attempt to revive and perpetuate their original cultural values o 

During this transition period of civilisation, there is great 
suffering among the people attempting to change their pattern of living* 
The catastrophe of disorganization is apparent under 'the best of con- 
ditions* The DaIcotas,-in addition, found that conditions off the 
reservation were laden with discriminatory practices and stereotyped 
thinking tox^ard Indians v/hich greatly impeded their progress toward 
adjustment. It is net sxxrprising, then^, that so many of them showed 
symptoms of personal disorganizations b-at it is equally amazing that 
some of them have managed to develop sound adjustments and 
integrated personalities, despite all the handicaps of their way of 
life. 
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Ko PRODIEI-iS OF ACOULTimATIOi; 

The process of acculturation is soiretimes accompanied by unstable 
conditions in the changing culture o These instabilities are usually 
called problems 5 but in a sense they are not really problems requiring 
a specific solutiono Instead they are a set of -conditions ivhich ^re 
defined as a problem by people viho cannot understand the changes v/hich 
are taking place. There is no real problem for those v/ho understand 
and accept the changes talcing place in Dakota society; it is the 
outsider 5 loolcing in, who defines the changing conditions in Dakota 
society as a set of problems o 

The culture of any group of people has certain areas of major 
emphasis where the ch^iiges occur; The most commonly accepted cultural 
areas are faiidly, economic system^ political system^ education^- religion, 
health and welfare o It is possible for purposes of analysis to separate 
these major cultural areas and examine the changes \^ich are taking 
place in each area, realizing all the time that these changes .are all 
related to each other o Thus in describing the '^problems" or changing 
conditions in Dakota society this division will be usedo 

Famil y^ Prob lems—It is first necessary to describe the organiza-- 
tion of the Datota family, which goes back many generations, before the 
current changes in family structure can be understood* An excellent 
analysis of the Dakota family has been presented in Ella Deloria^s book. 
Speaking of Indian s ^ and the treatment in this source is more detailed 
than can be presented in this pamphlet o It is possible, however, to 
review sorae of the main culture traits of the early Dakota family that 
have been described in Professor Deloria^s worko 

The basic^ocial unit in Dakota society was the tiyospaye , an 
extended family g"^:^ "Vng made up of individual biological families 
and held together by blood tieso Perhaps ten to twenty related 
families mde up this small band or tiyospaye . At the head of a 
band was usually an elderly man of ability, dignity, and prestige 
who v;as able to gain the loyalty of all band members o Since rela-- 
tionships were calculated to much more distant relatives than would 
be the case in the Amerj.can family, it was possible for the individual 
families to associate themselves with a number of different bands 
and if dissatisfied in one, they could join another* At certain tijnes 
for celebrations and mportant events, a number of these bands camped 
together as a tribe, and related bands frequently carried on in common 
such activities 'as huntingo 

The IdLnship pattern expressed through the tiyospaye was the 
basic organization of Dakota society* This pattern provided a 
system of faraily relationships upon vihich practically everything^ 
else depended^ As long as a inan .had relatives, he could count on 
their cooperation and help? without relatives, he was completely 
destitute. The regulation of social relations depended solely on 
a specialized set of attitudes and code of behavior clearly defined 
in the Icinship pattern. A man simply was not htunanized unless he 
carried out to the letter all the rules of civility, good manners, 
and responsibility imposed by the kinship pattern. It is difficult 
for the modern individualist to understand how binding l<inship 
o^-'nctions were on the Dakotas. It was the willingness to sacrifice, 
f-iRht, and die for his people that made a Dakota warrior greats 
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The Iciiiship relationships in Dakota society were extremely complexc 
The Dal<ota yoiith^ in addition to his biological father and mother, had 
a close relationship >ath a nivnbcr of other adults v/hom he also accepted 
as father and mother. These socondary parents included all the brothers 
of his father and the sisters of his mother • The male cousins of his 
father were also ''fathers/'* just as the fe}iiale cousins of his mother 
were ••mothers o^' But, on the other hand, his mother ^s brothers and male 
cousins were considered uncles, while his father^s sisters and female 
covtsins v;ere considered aunts • This meant that v*ien his blood relativec 
married, all their new relatives becaiae his relatives toop- Thus in the 
extended family group there was always an older group, the fathers, 
mothers, uncles and aunts as the core of the group, and a younger group 
composed of brothers, sisters, and cousins. Kinship ties are assidu- 
ously traced and remembered, and no matter how distant a relative might 
seen, he would be claimed by the Dakotas, 

Social activities within the kinship organization were based on 
various forms, of respect expressed in family group relationships. 
Respect was shov/n by the use of kinship terms of address, including the 
proper attitude and behavior prescribed by kinship.l 

As you said "Uncle'* or 'father" or "Brother** — in either 
address or reference, you must immediately control your 
thinldng of him; you must^ assume the correct mental attitude 
due thd particular relative addressed and you must express 
that attitude in its fitting outward behavior and mien, 
according to the accepted convention. Thus, term^ attitude, 
behavior, in the correct combinations, were what every 
member of society must learn and observe undeviatlngly. 
They v;ex^e standard and inexorable j "they had always been« 
One simply was born into thair rule and confomed to 
them invariably as a matter "of course. The more cor- 
rectly he coiild do thife, whatever the personal sacrifice 
involved at times, the better member of the group he 
was, the better his standing as a Dakota, the higher 
his prestige as a person, 

j 

Respect v;as also shown in affection "and loyalty toivard blood brothers, 
and such respect was heightened by filial devobion to parents, their 
brothers and sisters, and grandparentW 

'There was no formal entry into or departure from the extended 
family group. If a newcomer appeared In a band, and it was nob known 
how he shoTold-be placed in the Icinship system, the band treated hiQi 
IdLndly \mtil they could establish tilroiigh some mutual relative his 
place in the new group. The person coming into the group then 
assumed the_proper attitude and behavior that were associated with 
his kinship relationships. 

Social presstire made lOJnbers of the extended family group 
aware that their behavior reflected on the group's prestige. Since 
all members shared equal3.y in any prestige gained by the group, 
v/iUingness to cooperate was more important than the amount of help 
given; and unless an- individual was perverse or handicapped, he 
woTild do nothing that might detract from the prestige of the kinship 
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bando If someone did coiinnit an act which harmed such a close-knit 
group p he v/ac inane diately in the public eye, and his relatives could 
only make excuses for him, that he v/as ,under an evil spell or that 
he didnH Imov/ what he was doing, in order to maintain the status 
of their groupo The offending individual was constantly reminded 
that no Dakota existed except as a member of the kinship group, 
that his actions must never bring sadness to his relatives v;ho 
deserved only the greatest respect. and considerationo 

The biological family unit was usually not very lai^ge, for 
even with pluiral wives the number of children was small, due to high 
infant mortality and voluntary spacing of child-births. But it did 
not matter if one did not have many biological brothers and sisters, 
because in each canip circle the family was surrounded .by related . 
families in a unifying ring* It v;as common for the older people 
to live in their ovjn tipi near their children \itio were married, in 
case they needed help themselves or could offer help to others. Ti-io 
biological fainilies might live together in a time of emergency, but 
no matter hov/ poor a family might be, it was more desirable for 
young couples to have a shelter of their ovm. In the biological 
family, the same "respect relationships "v;ere maintained as in the ex- 
tended family, and each member's "social standing is rated by the nicety 
with which one guages the proper nuance to different persons within the 
^^^^^__S^tegovy^^ observing the proper degree of duties, avoidances- respest, 
lind joking. ^'1 

The ti yospa ye operated as a unit in almost all social activities 5 
the men hunted together; the women worked together; and the children 
played together. This cooperation was only natiiral because all members 
were closely related and were included in the family circle o Cooperation 
among those related by blood was the basis of their family organisation 
and was essenti.al to the group and the individual in the attainment of 
prestige o Competition and conflict were almost completely muted by the 
rules, rights, duties, and responsibilities i*equired of the members in 
the extended family group. 

Fa mily S ecurity — The social and psychological security of the 
traditional Dalcota'lcTnship group offered m.embers a degree of personal 
freedom unmatched in most modern families of differing cultures. Each 
individual was valued and protected sijnply because he v;p,s related to 
the group, and there was alv/ays the satisfaction that the sources of 
his security" were multiple — family, kinship, and tribalo If any ~ 
failed, security was still provided by the others. It v;as a family 
system that offered the maximum of unconditional and unsolicited 
affection to the individual. 

The only possible way to destroy the kinship system was to 
break up these family groups and force the Dakotas to deny their 
grouphood. It did not take the.VJhite Americans long to attempt this 
destruction. General Miles suggested that the Dakotas ':iotjild best be 
controlled on the reservations if every effort was made to break up 
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the IdLnship bands. He vnrote, »'By this ceans the Indians idll become 
independent of their tribal relations, and vdll not be foimd congregated 
in the large and unsightly caii^js that are now usually met v.dth about 
their agencies. Ileny of the government agents agreed with this policy, 
but they were a little too optimistic about changing the traditional 
faJiuly pattern* 

The attraction of family is not easily erased from the Indian n2.l"ur<? 
after centuries of close and rewarding tiyospaye life. Even tod-'\y meny 
young Dakotas who do nob feel at home in general American society return 
to the security of the reservation familyo Admitted3.yi, lauch of the 
security of earlier times has been lost, but there is still enough of 
it left so that they dan feel more comfortable in the groups of their own 
society than in an impersonal, often hostile society includirxg very 
few groups iii which they can hope for acceptance. 

The degree of stability still retained in the Dakota family on t\:. 
reservation is largely dependent upon the assumption of the responsibiiifcrr 
for its direction and support by the mother. The mother^s role did not 
suffer as much as that of the males by the destruction of the hunting 
and fighting culture. The hunt and the raid v^ere men^s activities, and 
while the hunters and warriors Dost; their reason for being, the duties ^ 
of mother and housewife continued and were even increased by the isola- 
tion of the household on the family allotment , The Dakota women had 
always shared equally with the men the joys and sorrows of tribal 
livingo Although their duties were different from those of the men, 
they were equally jiaportant to the continuation of the family group. 
The Dakota female exerted the chief influence in the internal affairs 
of the family, but she did not interfere in ihe activities reserved 
for the men outside of the household* It was desirable that she 
possess dignity, skill, physical endurance, modesty, and spiritual 
insight. This type of woman was cei-tainly well suited to the task 
of holding a family group together when the ru.ins of the old way 
of life ca:ne tumbling down about her family o 

The Dakotas resisted the changes in their family system which 
the governiaent attempted to force upon them* This resistance is well 
illustrated in the following quotation from Charles A. Eastman s2 

I i7as directed not to recognize a plurality of wives, such as 
still existed among a few of the older meno Old White Bull was 
a fine example of the old type, and I well remember his answer 
when I reluctantly informed him that each man must choose one 
wife who should bear his nameo '^Vhat!'' he exclaiJ-ied, ''these 
two v;omen are sisters, both of whom have been my vaves for over- 
half a century o I know the \jay of the VJhite manj he takes . 
women unlaiown to each other and to his lax-/* These two have 
been faithful to me and I have been ' f aithf to them* .Their 
childj^en are my children and their grandchildren are mine. 
We are nov; living together as brother and sisters. All the 
people know that we have been happy together, and nothing 
but death can separate us*'* 
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Yew the uiiity and security of the Dakota family v/as bound to bend ixaCcv 
thb influence of VJhite pressure, and although the tiyospaye camp circle 
has been broken and associations within the extended family are less 
frequent and intensive, there are still a few members of tlie extended 
family close by who can be. depended upon in timss of distress o 

Some of the kinship terininology has been retained among families 
still spealcing the Siouan tongue, and' some of the roles of fa^aijy 
relationship are still played by members of an extended family living 
in the same neighborhoodo The inflxience of grandparents is often 
vital in adherence to the kinship observances among the Dakota youth 
who might otherv;ise be lax in their behavior. It is likely that the 
old courtship and marriage customs are not enforced, because it is ' 
iinpossible for the adults to conduct the severe chaperonage and to 
enforce the male-female avoidances typical of an earlier day. Friend- 
ships fomied in schools and neighborhoods overcome the former court- 
ship pattern and permit practically free, individual mate sslectiono-'- 

Marriages are nov^ made with little or no family sanction or 
"symbolic expression of contract between the two fajiiilies or 
the two persons involved. Formerly the man-made gifts to the 
girl^s parents, and his father^s sisters and mother^s brothers' 
wives equipped the new tepee of the couple with the necessary 
furnishings, iiarriages of social importance were celebrated 
with an elaborate feast and religious performance* Today, 
the couple are married by a local missionary or a justice 
of the peace outside the reservation. The couple are more 
lil:el3»' to announce that they are going to be married than 
to ask permission, and the man makes no gift payment. 

The free choice of mates outside the family often conflicts with the 
kinship , attitudes of the young Dakota's extended family, and he may 
therefore be confused by the necessity to abide by both social codes. 

^Then a family first received their land under the allotnent 
system, the members usually selected adjoining land* It was not 
uncommon for members of the original bands to receive allotanents 
along the same creek, enabling the descendejits of the bands to main- 
tain community groupings. Although in these communities the fajidlies 
can still trace their relationship to a common band, in each nev; 
generation the individual family gains in importance as the common 
relationship becomes weaker and less meaningful. Moreover, many 
of the functions performed by the extended family in the past, such 
as caring for the destitute, insane, feebleminded, and delinquent, 
have been talccn over by other agencies on the reservation. The 
tiyospaye is disappearing from Dakota life with the expected 
result of reducing the security available through the faiiuly system. 

Ho spi talit;sr~In addition to providing security, the Dakota 
tiyospaye operated as an agency of hospitality and sharing. Just 
as all tasks were performed by everyone in accordance with his 
ability in order to promote the common good of the extended family, ' 
so, likewise, all food was shared. But this did not mean that all 
goods were pooled to be shared alike. As long as the material was 
in a person's possession, it was his sole right to give it av;ay 
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or keep it for hinself . However, his Idnship responsibilities ndght 
xrapel him to surrender it vallingly to a relative v;ho v;as in need or 
to \7honi he OT:ed special devotion or protcctionc ^-It made hira ready 
and happy at all times to give up anything whenever a situation 
developed challenging him to rise to his full stature as a* relative. 

The kinship bands were not made up of a static jnerAbership, since 
individuals jnight leave the group in which they were born and join some 
other group for a time^ Thus while membership was a -natter of birth, 
residence was a matter of choice. General gatherings or encan^^ments 
might bring several bands together, and at this ti:r^ hospitality readied 
its highest development. It v/as a time of celebration, visiting^ exchange 
of nei7s, and-general good time, and relatives vied with one another in 
giving gifts and sharing their material goods* It was a form of group 
hospitality. Just as a man could expect hospitality wncn he went to 
reside for a time with a band other than the one in which he was raised;, 
so, also, when kinship groups were together the same hospitality v;as 
given to all members of the other band. 

The patterns of hospitality among the Indians on tlie reservation 
today still exist, but in a quite different fonuo In place of the feasts 
and gift-giving on such occasions as a son^s first kill or a child^s . 
ear piercing, property is given away at funerals, weddings, and other' 
social occasions. An illustration of the continuation of the hospi- 
tality pattern is the annual Fourth of July celebration, which in some 
measure has replaced the Sun Dance as a time to get together and share 
money and goods collected' during the year with the poorer members of 
the group. The main difficulty encountered today in extending the 
traditional hospitality is that families who have accumulated material 
v/ealth are taken advantage of by destitute relatives who have no means 
of repaying the hocpd.talityo 

The conflict invalues of the old and new cxiLtures caused hy pres- 
sures to accuTAulate and share material wealth is apparent in the individual 
who tries to save. If he continually refuses to give away his property, 
he may be practically forced off the reservation, or, which can be equally 
bad for hirn, he will lose his prestige in the kinship group. The changing 
attitudes toward property are creating adjustmant problems for those 
who reject the generosity pattern, while those who shai^e v;ith their 
relatives are taken advantage of and are unable to fit into the accepted 
pattern of wealth accumxtlation in V/hite American society. 

Socialization of Children^ «>Not only in their hospitality pattern 
did the Idnship group function as a unit. Care of children was an 
extended fa^nily responsibility, and ary woman could go away to visit 
another band with the assurance that her ''sisters'^ and other relatives 
v/ould see to it that the child did not go hungry or stray off or was not 
abused. It v/as not necessary to have anyone promise to look after the 
child, because the relative's kinship responsibilities in this respect 
were simply taken for granted. Even if his biological mother was at home, 
the Dakota child still had this raultiple protection. At an early age. 
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he had contact v/ith a great number of relatives i/ho felt responsible for 
hinj he never had to face the be-w:llderuent of meeting an unpredictable 
stranger — ^lie v;as born into a tiyospaye . 

Children very rapidly learned their social duties, since ^ they '><ere 
in constant contact v;ith relatives who v;ere conditioning them by example 
and suggestiono Even in learning to speak, the child^s first worcte and 
sentences were kinship obligatorj'^ terms. The training V7as reinforced by 
the warm and loving attention given jthe child by a large number of parents o 
The small child was permitted alJnost complete indulgence, thus developing 
in him an affectionate loyalty toward his parents. Rewards were used to 
encourage the cliild from an early age to accept responsibility for his 
o\m actions and to cooperate in family activities. 

Other relatives were as iiqportant in the socialization of the child 
as the biological and secondary parents, and the first things the child 
learned were the proper term of address and behavior ej^jected for ea.cJi__ 
of these relatives. The grandparents, for example, practiced warmth, 
ease, and indulgence in their relations with their grandchildren to the 
greatest possible degree. It was not possible for a grandfather to refuce 
any request made of him, and so the grandchild had to learn not to Impotso 
too greatly on his grandfather's generosity. Thus each child obtained 
from the combined teaching of his relatives a well-rounded training which 
enabled hin to take his place in adult society, A boy was taught how to 
meet emergencies and to protect himself by his uncles; and he was taught 
to be brave by his elder brothers and cousins. 

The training of Dakota youth included the mastery of many skills^ 
A boy was expected in his teens to be able to shoot vath bow and arrow 
and to brealc and ride horseso By this time, ^'he has heard old men tell 
of their deeds of prov;ess, he has been taught the meaning of the various 
insignia with which a man decorates himself, he has seen young warriors 
come home leading horses and carrying scalps, and he has seen hew their 
braveiy brought joy to all their Idn.". In addition, he has been honored 
by his uncles^ giving him horses, but he has seenjthat only those young 
men who have stolen horses can honorably purchase a wife,^' and "his 
elder brothers have taught him how to court a girl," VJhen the time came 
for him to seek a vision, he ^was "taught and prepared either by an elder 
cousin or by a man with important supernatural pov;er.^' This was also 
the time of training in the art of warfare, even if he failed to achieve 
spirit control. 

The Dalcotas were never cruel to their children, and any parent who 
harmed his ov/n child would have been considerod crazy. Therefore, when 
the Dalcotas first observed UTiite child-rearing practices^ they were 
shocked at the ill-^treatment and corporal punishment used in training 
\Mte children. They also observed VJhite parents '^punish the ir: ovm 
children by pulling their ears tmtil they cried, ^ and -therefore, "*when 
a Sioux called the White man Flop Ears, it was no mere derisive niclaiame; 
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eier^r.^ "1 ^.J^^^'^^^^r of which no decent Indian parent was 
thP Pa??3^* AJ^'^P^s were made by the goverranent agencies during 
the early reservation period to change Dakota ideas of chUd traini^? 
to confom to the V^ite pattern. Indian mothers -..ere actually gJJ^^ 
Sr:at^hf?^°^^°" the nursing of infants, along wiih the^^Lfir 
threat that food would be withheld if they failed to confoii. In spite 
S rv.-^- It can be assvoned that the mothers followed their 

authSitiesr ""^ "^^^ watchful eye pf health and other 

and in v,?"^-?^ ^^^^^^ ^ affection for their children 

and in turn the children usually show great filial devotion. This 

th?^''?!; ^® extended to other relatives, for it is likely that 

on tS rL^ ""^f f ^ one biological family. As the families 

J! ^-^rf i®"^ ^""^^ -stability than formerly, the child 

^cted ^ home, but this does not have the bad effects 

SS^JomL ?^ Relatives are happy to care for the child, 

^ n^i^f • ^ deliberately leaves the home of his parents, or that 

tLL^„ ^""^i J," publicly recognized as a reflection upon 

iTrl It P5??f failed to provide the attention and affection tb 
which the child was entitled. 

rp.r^.f^^^^^^g^^-°f the old Dakota culture a man gained in 

ofS^^-S^ got older, particularly if he could remind the younger men 
Of many brave feats which he has performed in war and on the hunt! A 
younger man also spoke with respect for his elders, and the veneration 
Of the aged would never pemit a young man to contradict or argue with 
an Old man. The grandfathers were esteemed by the youth as wise men 
cWiS^S?"^® of their vast experience and knowledge of the best ways, 
should be consulted before a hunting or fighting party set out, and 
young men were likely to submit to their injunctions with alacrity. ~ 

The grandmother was also highly respected, because she remained 
Snu 1,!? ^;°"'P?;aining toward the "younger generations. She frequently 
took much of the burdensome work off a daughter who was raising a family. 
She was careful to see that the children were properly reared and helped 
xn their early childhood training. If she admonished the children, she 
simp3y said, -See, nobody does so,'' meaning, '^You must' not, either."" 
In Dakota society this mild admonishment was usually sufficient to 
deter the children, because they had great respect for their grandparents. 2 

But the changes which have taken place in the Dakota culture in 
recent years have in some degree undermined the traditional veneration 
of grandparents. The grandfather still attempts to function as a 
counselor to the youth, but he no longer has his fomer orestige because 
he has not been able to participate in the activities b/ which the men . 
in the past used to gain prestige, and he has not been able to keep up 
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ivith the changes going on in Dakota society. The grandniother is still 
the person to whom the child turns in times of need or crisis, but her 
generosity and Jrindness are often abused by young people today. It is 
not unusual for divorced couples to send their children to live vith 
herj or even though a young man is old enough to support himself, he 
will visit his grandparents for long periods of time, contribute 
nothing to the household, eat the old person's rations and spend her 
assistance check. 

Brolcen Families- -The old Datotas did not take the marriage vows 
lightly, in spite of their simplicity and directness* Although the 
marriage ceremony was a matter of giving gifts such as ponies, saddles, 
or buffalo robes to the bride »s family, usually involving little formal 
ceremony, the marriage ties mre sufficiently binding and influential in 
a small band so that broken families ivere very uncommon. However, if 
conflict did develop in the biological family, the solution was to leave 
before the tension became unbearable. Not only could the wife return to 
her family band, children could at times decide to live for a time in 
another band or with grandparents, or whole families might leave the 
kinship group if it seemed wise to avoid an \mcomfortable situation. 

The tendency to break marital ties has been greatly accelerated 
by contact with American life. Unsatisfactory domestic relations are 
conimonplace on the reservations. The biggest domestic problem is lack 
of income, and the wife is in no position to exert pressiire on- her 
husband to earn more while the husband never suggests that the avail- 
able funds be more wisely expended. Husband and wife talce little 
responsibility for each other's actions, and distrust between the 
married couple is nob at all unusual. In. this kind of economic and 

domestic situation, application of the old cultural tradition of 

avoiding tension as a means of adjustment results in frequent tem- 
porary and penranent separations. Another factor >jhich may increase 
tension in the contemporary Dakota family is the presence of relatives 
in the household, although this is not nearly as important as a cause 
of trouble because of the kinship and hospitality patterns previously 
described. The effect of overcrowded Dakota households is not nearly 
so demoralizing as congested living in a modern city, but the strain 
under vhlch Idnship obligations are now functioning suggests that 
this problem may loom larger in the future. 

Economic Problems — ^The buffalo hunting econoi^y of the Plains 
Indians was so appealing to aboriginal peoples that it rapidly spread 
throughout the American continent. The hunting pattern of the Teton 
Dakotas was similar to that of other Plains Indians except that they 
emphasized group cooperation to a greater extent than any other tribe.> 
It v/as especially the case when the buffalo were scarce that cooperation 
between tribal groups was vital to sUccess. The bands hirnted individu- 
ally, but every effort was made to distribute the kill among the family 
groups. If a large herd was encountered by one band, they killed only 
what they could use and then passed the rest along to the nearest band. 
Large encampments of Dakotas. were made only for celebrations or protects, 
because there were never enough buffalo in any area to support more 
than a minimum number of bands. As the bands moved about, however. 
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they f'OlloT;ed a pattern, generally canqping and hxinting in the same region 
during the same season. In this way, they did not interfere with the 
hiinting of neighboring bands and could more accurately guage the avail- 
able feed supply* 

The acquisition of horses by the Plains Indian contributed greatly 
to the ^osperity and freedom of the buffalo hunting economy* Prior to 
the introd uction of / horses^ the Dakota Indians had to laboriously stalk 
the buffalo on foot, the meat had to ,be carried in packs on their backs, 
traveling v;as limted, and there wre frequent periods of insufficient 
food* Once they began to obtain horses, hovrever, the warrior and his 
family could hunt the bxiffalo with greater ease and success* Horses 
were the only things regarded, as personal property in the Dakota tribes* 
VJarriors were; willing to risk their lives to obtain a horse as a prize 
in battle or as a rei^ard for risking their lives to steal tlie anojnal 
from another tribe* 

Since a young man could not inherit horses from his father, because 
a person^ s property was distributed outside the immediate family when he 
died, running off the horses of an eneniy was the honorable W2^ for a young 
man to make his start in life*l The members of a successful horsestealing 
expedition v;ere greeted upon their return with great demonstrations i and 
the participants were "regarded as heroes and brave warriors*'^ VJhen the 
whole camp had gathered around the camp fir*e to v?elcome the returned 
warriors, they related ^'the history of their expedition, each giving ^ 
his indj^vidual experience and adventures to attentive listeners* "2 

The available food was utilized to promote the v/elfare of the -group 
and >as not considered as personal property to be hoarded or sold dearly* 
In fact, food v;as freely given to anyone who visited a Dakota camp* V/hen 
the first I^hite men visited the Dakota villages, they were given the best 
available food and were not expected to pay* Naturally, vjhen the Dakotas 
went to visit the Vfliitd man^s villages, they expected this courtesy to be 
returned* Instead, however, they were expected to pay when they asked 
for something which they believed should have been freely and generously 
offered to them in the first place^ Therefore, they could not help 
believing the ovjner of the goods to be ungenerous* 

The Dakota attitude was such that goods and j^ossessions v^re of no 
great value* Property did not influence social position in the tribe 
unless it was used as a gift to honor someone* Accumulation of goods 
and long-continued possession of material things wre suspect. Prestige 
attached to property was not in the good itself, but in the way the 
possessions were presented as an honor in an informal naming ceremony 
or a higlily formalized, conspicuous Sun Dance celebration. Property is 
extremely unimportant to the Dakota vftien compared with human relations* 
But if it coiild be used to improve or solidify human relations, property 
achieved importance* A young man might have his g±f\r6f a horse to his 
bride^s father supplemented by several of his uncle ^s horses in order- 
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that their faJaily could malce a good impression# But it was not the 
anx)unt of the gift^ it was the cooperation^ expressed tlirough sharing of 
possessions, vMch gave the family prestige and respectability. 

Land Resources~ Early conaaerical contact with the VJliites placed 
little strain on the land resources of the Great Plains; but later the 
settlers were anxious to convert the Indians to agricultm^e. Captain 
Meriwether Lewis reported his observations on this matter 

• •••with vdiat consistent of precept with practice can we say 
to the Indians whom we wish to civilize, that agriculture and 
the orts are more productive of ease, wealth, and comfort- than 
the occupation of hunting, while they see distributed over their 
forests a number of VMte men engaged in the very occupation 
which our doctrine would teach them to abandon^ Ihider such 
circuxistances it cannot be considered irrational in the Indians 
to conclude that our recommendations to agriculture are 
interested, and flow from a wish on our ipart to derive the 
whole emolument arising from the peltries and furs of their 
country, by taldjig them to ourselves • 

There \/as a basic difference between the Dakotas and the IVhites 
in their attitude toward the use of land resources^ The Dakotas, 
believing that •♦mother*^ earth gave birth and sustained life for all 
living creatwes, loved and revered the earth* The people were there- 
fore kin to all other living things, all possessing equal rights • The 
Caucasian philosophy, on the other hand, was that man is superior to 
the natm^al orders Things of the earth were earthly—belittled and 
despised~to be heartlessly destiroycd in order to promote man^s right 
to live^ This difference in attitude caused much misunderstanding 
between Indian and IThite^ The Dakotas accused the invader;:^ of 
indiscriminately hewing down the forests, exterminating the buffalo, 
killing the beaver and dynainiting his wonderfully constructed dams, 
"allowing flood waters to wreak further havoc," and silencing "the 
very birds of the air^"2 " 

The v;anton waste of natural resources and callous indifference 
toward the land shoxvn by most White settlers caused real resentment 
among the Dakotas • They looked upon the settlers as usxirpers of their 
country, responsible for confining them on reservations v/ith insuffi- 
cient resources and nothing to do^ Thus the Indians v/ere forced to 
take up agriculture " in which they were unskilled* They had to give 
up war-lil<e activities and the chase to depend upon uncertain crops 
v^ich their honest labor could not always provide on inadequate land 
resotirces^ 

Today the major reservation problem is low income resulting from 
this lack of resources* Agriculture provides less than thirty percent 
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°J recei.ved by the Pine Ridge Indians. About tventy percent 

oi tneir incor.e cosies from non-agricultural eraploynent, and over fifty 
percent cones from governiEent sources, including wages aiid federal and 
state relief. It is quite clear that the available land can never 
possibly provide enough to support these Indians even at their present 
low standard of living.-*- 

ar,H ^-^^^-^^^^^-f^TT^""^^® ^® °^ cultm-e were hunting 

Hunting was the routine method by ^^ich the warrior pro- 
vided his family vath food; and fighting vras his sport, the field in 
which he could gain the attention of his fellow «en. Even hunting called 
nlLLT'^ '■'^ aggressive behavior than sedentary farming, an 

occupation which, when compared with their foraer activities, apnealcd 
little to theia and thrilled them less. 

It v/as repoi'ted that Red Cloud said:^ 

Father, the Great Spirit did not make us to worki He made us to 
hunt and fish. He gave us the great prairies and hills end 
covered them vdth buffalo, deer, and antelope.— He filled the 
rivers and streams with fish. The Ivldte man can wrk if he 
wants to, but the Great Spirit did not make us to work. The 
imite man ot^es us a Hving for the lands he has talcen from us. 

Because this attitude conflicted with *.he traditional desirability 
of working with the .soil on the American frontier, the .Indians were 
^ *u n f Actually hard work in hunting or fighting was welcomed 
by the Dakotas; they simply preferred their tribal ways to the work 
stall required in settled agriculture. 

For a brief time in the early yjsrs, there was some success on 
the reservations in teaching warriors to take care of herds and flocks, 
but even the life of the rancher and cowboy was not sufficiently dramatic 
and varied to erase the old ways from the minds of the Dalcotas. For 
the youth there was little instruction in agriculture to prepare him 
for farming, and his life was therefore practically devoid of any goals: 
•He could hope neither for glory in Plains Indian type of warfare, nor 
for success in terms of the Ajaerican scale of values. "3 IVhat is des- 
cribed as ''Indian shiftlessness" is largely a lack of any appealing 
goal. 

Even if a Dakota had training and developed new work skills, there 
was no guarantee that he could become a financial success. This point is 
illustrated in the following story of a Dakota youth.^ 

D. McCullough, Economy of the Pine Ridge Reservation , p. 809. 
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He got his '*Sioux benefit^* and spent it all on a course in 
auto iaechai'iicsj for that was his bento He v/as sometimes 
homesick in the distant cits'- where he trainedj, but he did 
not go hone till he finished^ Then he set up a little shop 
back of his honeo People brought v/ork to hinip' though some 
came without any money to pay for the work* he vias 

re3.ated to them alio He would not drea[:iof saying, *-Show 
• me first your money,'' but went ahead and did their work© 
Some paid; others, who v;ere obviously too poor, he told 
not to bother. This.v/as ;what a Dalcota relative should do. 

Honey Economy — ^To understand the economic values of the DaI<otas, 
it is necessary to realize that money and ambition were insignificant 
in comparison with a dream, a cloud in the sIqt, or change in the v/indo 
Symbolic events and experiences could challenge their deepest thoughts, 
but material possessions in themselves meant nothing to then. A fev/ 
of the older Dalcotas realized that these economic values could not 
survive in a society dominated by- a money economy. .Charles Eastman* s 
father said to him that the old v/ays were best in the Dakota societjr^ 
"But here is a race x^hich has learned to \-jeigh and measure everything, 
time and labor and the results of labor, and has learned to accumulate 
and preserve both wealth and the records of e^qjerience for future 
generations.'- 

The incompatibility of the tv/o ways of economic life are easily 
observable in the old Dakota who shares his money with friends and 
relatives until he needs further assistance. According to Dakota values, 
he has gained in prestige in the eyes of his group for ^his generosity 
and hospitality; but according to American economic values, he has 
failed to manage his money properly. 

Tiiere is often a stigpui. attached to the accujmilation of wealth 
among Indian families on the reservation. The status of the family may 
be expressed in the phrase, '^hey have money.^^ This remark is a condem- 
nation of a fasnily that does neb conform to the Dalcota values. Accumula- 
tion of property is therefore a basis for social ostracisiii. 

The economic teachings vjhich Indian children receive at home are 
often directly contradictory to the precepts heeded by Horatio Alger for 
participation in a dollar ^civilizati on. Individuals \&io might wish to 
compete economically are frequently subject to intangible ridicule; and, 
anyrvay, their economic ambitions are invariably defeated by their loyalty 
to their family group. Professor Deloria presents a good illustration of 
the problem:^ 

Here is a man, a Hampton graduate. He comes home with some 
advanced ideas. He has had a simple course in business. 
He deciders to try his wing's. He buys out the local trader 
and starts in. He would do all right, pei^haps, if he were 
in another community. But now his uncle comes, asking for 
credit, ^-Of course.'' And^{he even adds, remembering his 
uncle ^s great regard for his mother who is nov; dead, ''But, 
Uncle, you need never pay.^* 
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The thinlcing of the Dakotas about monetary matter is even apparent 
in their language o The customary v;ay to say bought this^^ is took 
thiso^' The ideas of.**he sold it to me,** %e gave it to me/*^ and "I paid 
him,** the Dakota language expresses simply as ^*I gave himo" Exchanging 
items of equal v;orth between relatives is an idea that they could not 
understand. 

But private property in land is taking on new meaning to the 
Dakotas since the rental and sale of allotments h^ve been nude- possible o 
At their present stage of acculturation, money obtained by leasing or 
sellir^g the land means obtaining cash with little effort^ but then the 
real value of the land to an agricultural economy is not realized^ In 
like manner, the position of the wage-worker is better than the farmer ^s 
because cash is not considered property in quite the same sense as goods 
and therefore not subject to the iiiles of hospitality. The v/age earner 
can also hide his money and appear poor, while food and objects are 
alv/ays apparent to relatives with xvhom sharing is expected* Spending 
money is approved, so the wage-worker is in a better position to live 
a life of some liaxury by spending the money on himself as long as he 
does not accumulate material possessions • 

There has been some improvement in dealing v/ith the money economy 
among those families on the reservation who have had some success as 
farmers or rancherso The government policy of dealing with families as 
an economic unit has caused some changes in attitudes and values, and 
naturally some economic customs of the dominant society are bound to 
find acceptance in a limited number of cases • But the great majority - 
are still confused about the money economy, and their adjustments to it 
are more suitable to a noncompetitive society than to our modem, highly 
competitive economic system. 

Gift-^pivin/; — It is evident that possession of property had no 
prestige value in the Dakota ctiltureo But to publicly express love and 
respect for others by giving them property or giving it av/ay in their 
name — ^that was the highest expression of cooperation in the extended 
family« Gift-giving was not a direct exchange, but there was alv/ays 
giving and receiving among all members of the kinship group so that 
no one person was likely to suffer hardship^ Gifts wero given on all 
ceremonial occasions, including those occasions v;hen relatives mourned 
a lost bra^^ or v»hen they rejoiced over the triur.ipli of a warrior. As a 
matter of fact, any time it was appropriate to help a neighbor or honor 
a relative v/as considered a gift-giving occasion. 

These people were understandably confused when they found that 
wealthy Vlhite visitors refused to show them the same generosity. 
Yankee thrift and sharp practices cotild only be abhorrent to the Teton 
Dakotas. They concluded that the White strangers were stingy and 
inhospitable. 
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The feasts and^^'gxmkdvjajs^' are still carried out by the reservation 
Dakotas whether or not they can afford ito ''To ignore the death of a 
relative and to fail to give gifts at that tir.B caused such criticism 
that mourners feel obligated to conform to the old customs <, l^/hatever 
social cohesion still exists among the kinship group depends upon the ideal 
of generosity* It is not surprising that individual families find it 
difficult to reject this custom v/hich prevents their accumulation of 
material goods. The practice may be somewhat mitigated by the realiza- 
tion that most families have limited resources badly needed for their 
immediate requiremeYits* But on the other Hand^ it is not uncommon for 
a family to visit relatives and depend upon their hospitality no matter 
what the drain on the budget might be* 

The old moral values of the Dakotas v;ere based on respect, loyalty^ 
and duties to other members of the extended family group* It was the 
moral obligation of the individual to cooperate, be generous, and promote 
the family interests by every means at his commando ^'in an economic 
system based on highly valued material possessions, these moral principles 
are partially obstructed 1^ the desire^ to promote individual economic 
interests* Again the youthful Dakota finds himself in an untenable 
position betv/een the old moral obligations and the new material cxiltureo 

Political Problems— The close kinship ties of the Dakota Indians 
were vital to their social control organization* Each family formed a 
part of the camp circle and in the center of the circle was the council- 
tipi, the focus of community life* At this central point gathered the 
council composed of elderly men of experience and prestige from the 
family groups within the encampment* The council along v/ith the chief 
decided upon a variety of group activities; they made plans for the 
buffalo hunt, called bands together for intratribal meetings, and 
settleci disputes. 

The usual method of settling questions in the council v/as by 
discussion. The people often gathered to talk things overi They 
gave speeches in vhich by gifted oratory they tried to convert the 
opposition. The older men v/ere usually able to exert the greatest 
influence because they were respected for their v/isdom, yet a young 
man might also be heard if he prefaced his remarks with the following 
words s "Hy father will hear nor words with indulgence for I am young 
and without e^ijierience; I have not yet tal^n my place in the councils 
among those x>rhom age has given wisdom or valor has made illustrious 

The chief did not have any extensive control, usually having 
authority only in his own little camp of kinsmen because of his position 
as head of the band. Equality was highly stressed among the v/arriors, 
and thus a chief must be outstanding in order to gain his position* It 
seems likely that, particularly after contact with the V/hites, a strong 
leader could draw support from other bands in waging v;ar* As soon as 
the emergency v/as over, however, the authority of the leader would be 
confined once again to his own small band* 
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Leadership among the Dakotas required sacrifice o The war leader 
must always be in the forefront of battle and must always protect his 
followers at the risk of his own lifeo ' The leader of :a band must con- 
sider the welfare of the group rather than his own personal gloryo He 
must be the first to give gifts, but the last "to , receive them. He must 
help the unfortunate, and expect no aid in return. He must be a real 
servant of his people o 

The control function in the band was performed by akicita or 
•^soldier societies.^* They were associations of the outstanding young 
men v;ho were chosen each year to act as the policing unito An invita- 
tion to join the society was given on the basis of individual accom- 
plishments and family group prestige o Thus the societies ensured the 
cooperation of the most powerful extended families o If a young man 
refused the honor, it meant that he was failing in his duties? and, as 
a result, the prestige of his family suffered. Additional police func- 
tionaries might be added to the regular societies on special occasions - 
when extra service was requiredo 

The soldier societies v;ere under the domination of the council 
and chiefs, and they followed orders given to them by the chief, as an 
executive officer, after the orders had been agreed upon in council. 
It was also possible for members of the soldier societies to be members 
of the council which discussed and agreed upon the activitie;5_pf the band 
in ceremonial life, v;ar, and the food quest. 

The functional roles of police societies were maintaining order, 
protecting group status, preserving beneficial relations with the 
supernatural, and guarding the tribe ^s material possessions. Their 
work was especially important during the buffalo hunt or military 
expedition. They v/ere required "to keep order while the party was in 
movement, guarding against surprise attacks, restraining the overzealous 
urging on the stragglers, and insuring that no one left the group with- 
out proper authority, '-^l In the camp, their duties were to a.ct as guards, 
prevent violations of tribal orders, settle disputes, detect and judge 
the innocence or guilt of suspects, punish guilty individuals, and 
compensate individuals harmed by the crimes of others.2 

The social control of the soldier societies was greatly supple- 
mented by group sanctions. The satirical sanction was essential in Teton 
Dakota society to indicate disapproval in an informal ivaya The sanction 
of group coKfiiiendations, as in the public recital of meritorious deeds, 
was the formal means of expressing approval, 'Althotigh- information on 
' 'family group sanctions is limited, they were undoubtedly strong in- 
expressing both approval and disapprovaJL in an informal way. As pointed 
out in the section on family problems, it v;as the close identification 
with' the family group which guaranteed that the individual would fulfill 
his obligations and responsibilities o 
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Administra t ion of the Indian Agency~ From the beginning, the 
IVhite men failed to understand the political organization of the Dakota 
tribes. They thought of the chieftaincies as monarchies like those of 
Europe, and they held the chiefs responsible for matters over xvhich 
they had absolutely no controlo Much of the difficulty between the 
Whites and Indians arose over treaties* The American government 
invariably wanted to deal with chiefs who could be counted upon to 
enforce the provisions of the treaty on all the warriors, when actually 
no chief in the Indian social structvire could possibly have such authorityr 
However, such limitations on the chiefs s power did not disturb the agents 
of the government, for they blissfixUy continued to assume that absolute 
power xvas vested in the chieftaincy • 

\Jhen a chief did sign a treaty, he was talking a risk that his 
actions would not be approved by his people. In many cases, the 
government actually attempted to create chiefs }Aio could not possibly 
have any authority in the Dakota nationj and those synthetic chiefs, 
considered traitors and usurpers, had to have protection because their 
lives were in danger from their own people o Yet governmental repre- 
sentatives sometimes assumed -that treaties signed 'by these synthetic 
chiefs were binding on all the people of the tribes. Even if the 
treaty was signed by legitimate leaders, there was danger of misunder- 
standing or misrepresentation. \Jhen the government attempted to enforce 
some of those treaties, the Dakotas would then realize that they had been 
swindled. 

To mal<e matters even worse the government agents sent, out to deal 
v/ith the Dalcotas were usually political' appointees with little knowledge 
of the Indians. Usually anxious to promote themselves at the expense 
of others, and frequently downright dishonest, they could not be counted 
on to be just. About 1870, in an effort to reduce the mishandling of 
Dakota affairs, it vra.s decided by Congress that the agents should be 
nominated by the .churches, which would assrune responsibility for their 
actions. Yet one of the Dakota agents, "who went to church twice on 
Sundays and twice during the rest of the week and spent moot of his time 
in communion vath ministers, was indicted on thirty-two counts, including?; 
charges of larceny, embezzlement, conspiracy, fraud, falsification of 
public records, and forgery in all their degrees. »•! 

The problem of administration was further complicated by a conflici. 
of policy between the War Department and the Indian Bureau. The military 
men were pulling one way with their philosophy that the Dakotas mist be 
forced to submit to the exploitation of superior power. Pulling in the 
other direction were the Indian agents who talked "progress" and "humanity^*, 
as they enriched themselves through an almost uninterrupted series'' of 
frauds 

Prom the point of viexv of the Indians, it was generally a 
toss-up as to whether the Army was to kill them or the 
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Indian Bvireau was to rob and starve them« However, an 
impartial compromise was effected, so that these entei-- 
prises v;ere attempted alternately and in rotation^ 

The social control organization in the tr^-^1 groups v;as rapidly 
breaking doi^n under such maladministration o Traders gave xvarriors 
medals and papers naming them as chiefs in return for protecting themo 
The Indian agents and military officers followed the saXue practice with 
different warriors, and even the missionaries in some cases did the 
same thing • Every tribe had a large niamber of members claiming some 
sort of vague chieftaincy not in any way related to election by the 
tribe itself • 

As the Dakota establishments on the reservations became more 
permanent, a native police force was established by the agento Some 
of the older leaders, such as Spotted Tail and Red Cloud, tried to gain 
control of these forces, but the agent in charge was usually able to 
control them, particularly after some of the older chiefs diedj and so • 
the loyalty of the police to the tribe began to decline. The chief- 
taincy was vitiated by the loss of basic f\inctions — performance of brave 
deeds and support of a powerful family« As the old men with war honors 
died, quarrels arose over succession, and since the government offered- 
no support to the institution, the function of tribal leader definitely 
began to decline in importance o 

The extension of sovereignty over the Dakotas by formal means has 
come about, concomitantly v/ith their enforced readaptation on individusil 
farms in local settlements and isolated communities o Gradually, the 
soldiers were withdrawn, and the administrator and the civil servant 
assumed control* Administration then became more efficient, honest, 
and humanej but after their early experiences with government agents, 
it was difficult for the Dakotas to trust those v;ho deserved and needed 
trust in order to help them make the necessary adjustments • 

The main problem of reservation administration at the present time 
is this distrust of agency employees o There is certainly plenty of 
reason for the Dakotas to question the sincerity of members of a 
hierarchical organization which emphasizes advancement and distrust of 
anyone ^^ov/er*^* The inconsistency of the agency policies is interpreted 
by the Indians as hypocrisyo The discrepancy between theoretical 
ideaology and real practice has caused the government to lose the battle 
for democracy^ The older Indians, reared in a true hunter democracy, 
are fully aware of the lack of equality and democracy in a government 
agency emphasizing position and advancement^^ 

The Ration System c — The Dakotas xvere an honorable people, and thus 
they assumed that such a great personage as Uncle Sam would do well by 
themo They could not doubt his generosity, because it was inherent in 
their gift-giving values that *^if someone makes me glad with a gift, I 
am mindful not only of the gift but also the spirit that prompted hirao 
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I am^ honored by his regard toward mej he gives freely without any 
provision to safeguard himself o»l It was in this spirit that the Dakotas 
accepted rations. from the government. After all^ it was not charity. 
From the point of view of their culture, it was the duty of Uncle Sam 
to give to the poor, especially those who were made poor through 
circiamstances they could not control. It was Uncle Sam's way of showing 
that he was an honorable generous benefactorj and although they could 
not at present give gifts in return, if ever a time came when they could, 
they certainly would not be found wanting. 

Since the Dakotas did not wish to be like VJhite men, but since the 
government insisted on making them so, then it was logical for the 
Indians to believe that they should be supported while being forced «to 
make the transition from one culture to another. Red Cloud expressed 
this belief in his list of wants 5^ 

For seven generations to come, I want the government to give 
us Texas steers for our meat, I want the government to issue 
for me hereafter flour, coffee, and tea, and bacon of the best 
kind, and shelled corn, and beans, and rice, and dried apples, 
and saieratus, and tobacco, and salt and pepper for the old 
people, I vBXit a wagon — a light wagon — with a span of horses 
and six yoke of work cattle for each family, 1 want a sov; and 
a boarp and a cow and a bull, and a sheep and a ram, and a hen 
and a cock for me, I want some VJhite men^s houses built at this 
agency for the Indians,,,, nice, black, shiny furniture, dishes 
and a scythe, and a mowing machine, and a sawmill,,, , 

On rations days the Indians flocked to the agencies to receive the 
rations and give the agent their opinions of the way he has handling 
their goods. They called the agent "our l^hite man'^ and thought of him 
as a kind of butler given them by the Great Father to serve them. But 
their attitudes concerning* the rationing system soon changed, , They were 
constantly spying on the agent, because they often had grounds to sus- 
pect he was stealing from them. Also, it became impossible for the 
Dakotas to continue their gift-giving conception of rations when they 
were used as a threat to support enforced acculturation. Members of 
the tribes began to regard the agencies merely as ration stations. 
They would simply move from one to another and claim their share of 
goods 5 visiting with relatives for a time, -They became completely 
dependent upon the government for support. The Indian department wanted 
them to become self-supporting, and concluded that this could only be 
done by cutting off their rations. When this severe measure was put 
into effect, starvation followed, and anxiety increased among the tribes 
who had no means of feeding themselves by their own labor. Pauperization 
had resulted from their loss of subsistence under circumstances which 
made self-sustennnc.3 impossible. 
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rta,r „.+?^®.^^^°^ Of discontinuing rations has prevaHed to the present 
day with minor exceptions. In some degree, this negative policy has 
been compensated for by various types of categorical gover^nent assis- 
tance and aid from private welfare agencies. The most obvious results 

^f" 'Changes in the Dakota way of life, but rather a lower 
standard of living, dependence upon the agency, pauperization, and 
inadequate social control. ^ f , aim 

nr,fnrn.=fr^^lr^=^ R^blems.-In Dakota society, the children were taught 
informally through example and suggestion and fomal]y through ceremonies 
neid at various stages in the child's development. The educational 
system was designed for only one purpose— to teach the young person 
the best ways of living in Dakota society. Some of the principles 
receiving special attention were hospitality, generosity, respect for 
relatives, and endurance of hardship and suffering. It was an education 
in human relations, designed to fit the individual into his rightful 
place m his Icinship group. 

The childliood training' pattern in the Dakota culture has been 
described in a preceding section dealing with familj problems. It is 
not necessaiy, then, to treat this matter in detail here, but we can 
proceed to some of the changes which have taken place In educational 
practice as a result of the acculturation process. 

Cultural Isolat i oiT. — Tt is quite apparent that the cultural devel- 
opment of Dakota society has been limited by isolation. Before they 
had contact with western civilization, the Dakotas were isolated by 
natural circumstances. On the reservations they have been isolated by 
government policy, and off the reservations by segregation and discrim- 
ination. The opportunities for leai-ning new ways of living are defin- 
itely limited by isolation, because the home group can only perpetuate 
in their knovm practices. 

Charles Eastman has described his education as an Indian in the 
following words. 

From childhood I was consciously trained to be a man; that 
was, after all, the basic thing; but after this I was trained to 
be a warrior and a hunter, and not to care for money or potjessions, 
but to be in the broadest sense a public servant. After arriving 
at a reverent sense of the pervading presence of the Spirit and 
Giver of Life, and a deep consciousness of the brotherhood of man, 
the first thing for me to accomplish was to adapt n^rself perfectly 
to natural things— in other words, to harmonize myself \-dth nature. 
To this end I v;as made to build a body both symmetrical and endur- ■ 
ing — a house of the soul to live in — a sturdy house, defying the' 
elements. I must have faith and patience; I must learn self-control 
"^'d be able to maintain silence. I must do with as little as 
possible and start with nothing most of the time, because a true 
Indian alv/ays shares whatever he may possess. 
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This \jas typical of the content of Dakota education. Dr/ Eastman then 
proceeds to explain his education in^boarding schools and colleges under 
the white man^s system and to describe the limitations on the acqnive- 
ment of the Ifliite man^s knowledge, those limitations enforced by isol- 
ation • — - 

Besides Dto Eastman, there were others who also went out into the 
VJhite man^s world for an education and then came back to* help their 
people o Many times the Dakotas v;ho return realize they cannot overcome 
the overv?he lining problems, and they I'^sign themselves to the ways of 
their isolated people • But this "return to the blanketp^' as it is 
called by IJhite men^ is not considered a defeat by the Indian. It is 
his way of finding something spiritual to support him when he finds the 
outside world hostile and unrewarding. A remarkable illustration was 
the cage of Plenty Horses, who was on trial for killing an anry officer o 
He frankly adraitted the crime and said A 

I am an Indian. Five years I attended Carlisle and was 
educated in the ways of the VJhite man. IJhen I returned 
to mj'' people J^was-an outcast among them. I was no 
longer an Indian. I was not a White mana . I was lonely. 
I shot the lieutenant so I might make a place for n^self 
among my people. Now I am one of them* I shall be hung 
and the Indians will bury me as a warrior. They will be 
proud of me. I am satisfied. 

'it is the insecurity of the Dakotas in society off the reservations 
which causes them to continue to isolate themselves. Such isolation 
has an effect on childhood education because the parents are not 
sympathetic towards the attempts to prepare their youth for a life they 
do not themselves value or understand. Much of the confusion and -uncer- 
tainty about non-reservation life is transmitted to the children by the 
parents so that the young people likewise feel insecure in any environ- 
ment except the one with which they are familiar. 

The Boarding Schools .— Dakota children were taken from their parent 
to be sent to schools designed to teach them the American way of life. 
At the same time, the children were receiving their earliest training 
in the home where they were taught the Dakota way of life. Naturally, 
this dual educational system was e:frbremely confusing. It. was not un- 
common for children to sing brave songs on their v/ay to the boarding 
schools, because they expected to die at the hands of the VJhite teachers. 
The strong kinship attachment probably complicated the attempts at 
boarding school education more than any other single factor. For 
example, if a young Dakota was doing well in school, he would still run 
away to see a sick parent, even if it meant that he would miss the final 
examination. 

Another' difficulty encountered in Indian education is that involv- 
ing the transmission of the life values and drives of the White comm- 
unity to the child. It has sometimes been assumed that education can 
directly control individual behavior; but the fallacy of this assumption 
is seen in the Dakota drives that are not necessarily conditioned by 
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education* The schools are filled with educators who teach the children 
according to American standards, and believe they are doing a good job* 
The attitudes of the teacher when the Indian child fails to conform to 
the instinictional pattern is that the child, mentally backward, has 
failed. Actually, the truth may be that the teacher has failed. Sox^nd 
principles of education hold that the individual motivation to learn is 
more important than the educational system, and the boarding schools 
have frequently violated this principle by pitching the educational • 
system at a level that has no relation to the previous experience and 
training of the child. 

The teaching of history to American children gives them great prido 
in their ancestors. The child can identify hijnself v;ith the' frontiersmen 
vjho, in the face of great hardships, conquered this rich and beautiful 
country, fought desperate sa-'-ages, and performed heroic deeds. It 
must be apparent that this kind of history cannot produce the pride of 
identification in Dakota children. To the Dakota children, the frontiers- 
men turn out to be those who treated their ancestors as inhuman savages, 
stole their land, destroyed their society, and diseased their bodies. 

Yet despite the great differences in idealogy, mar^ Dakota parents 
honestly desired that their children obtain a VJhite boarding school 
education.' The children then interpret the conflicting teachings of 
home and school as a part of the opportunism required of them. They are 
usually able to live in two value systems without open rebellion or inner 
signs of conflict. However, if the conflict should reach the surface, 
the standard Dakota solution is -to avoid the situation by running away 
from it. For example, children have been known to suggest that they be 
sent to a different school as a solution to a disciplinary problem. 

Educational Opportunities . — In the early Dakota. society every person 
had an established place in the group as he grew up. The opportunities 
were limited but they were sure and secure. But compared to their pos- 
ition of relative security in the former life, the majority of Dakota 
youth today have fev; opportunities and little security. The Dakota 
father usually has no career or social role into which he can introduce 
his son, and the parents are in no position to pay for an extended voc- 
ational or professional education. At fourteen or fifteen the youth can 
compete successfully with his unskilled father as a wage earner, and he 
need not have much training. Educational opportunities are thus limited 
by family working experience. 

In a few cases, there is actual opposition to educational advance- 
ment, based on the desire to maintain the old order. Some feel that "it 
is against our religion to change the customs that have been practiced 
by our people ages back.^l But such native resistance is reduced in 
such degree as the imposed educational system understands the cultural 
values of the resisting group. Education can be a powerful force for 
voluntary or permissive acculturation if it is sympathetic and under- 
standing and if it- opens opportunities for learning the new culture, but 
it is a deterrent to acculturation if it lacks sympathy and understanding 
and reduces these opportunities. 
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^ ^ There is plenty of evidence that Dakota children do not lack the 
ability to take advantage of available educational opportunities.! 
However, they sometimes suffer an ^'educational lag*' because of poor 
schools, language barriers, or indifference. Lack of social adjustment 
may cause the Dal^ota youth to mask his superior educational ability* 
It is a well Imov/n fact that all the ability in the world cannot over- 
come discouragement, failures, economic hardships, and social isolation. 

The old virtues of Dakota society may at times operate as a limit- 
ing factor on educational opportTonity. A virtue in one culture may be 
defined as a vice in another.^ 

It is Vjio^m that some of the first Indian, students in American 
universities often failed to show whether or Jiot they knew 
anj^hing about a subject under discussion. They were unaware 
of the fact that as a consequence of their behavior they were , ' 
assumed not to know their lesson, while their teachers were 
unaware that a wll-educated Sioux boy does' not speak his mind 
in the presence of people who know a subject better. 

Limited educational opportunities restrict the ease and speed of 
culture change for the Dakotas. The destruction of their old culture 
system has already been largely accomplished, and they can only hope for 
the future if opportunities are available to learn a new culture. 

Religious Problems o^The religious beliefs of the original Dakota 
culture were based on the av/areness of a Supernatxiral Power that pervad- 
ed all things. This mystical Power was deserving of great respect, and 
one must alv/ays remain htmibleand helpless before it. It was undignif- 
ied for the Dakotas to defy this Pov;er or to turn to it only in time 
of need. 

The people were influenced by religious considerations in all areas 
of their life. The requirements of Dakota religion were concrete and 
tangible. A man was expected to 'observe certain taboos, make the 
necessary sacrifices, perform the prescribed rites, be honest with his 
ne^ighbor and generous to the unfortunate. These duties were matters of 
fact} either he has or has not performed them* If he failed to live up 
to the social ideal, he was shamed by his neighbors, because- every man 
was in part judge arid defender of the public good* 

The Power of the World was described as a cii^cle in which every- 
thing had a place. Black Elk gave this explanation of the Supernatural 
Power;3 

In the old days vAien v;e were a strong and happy people, all our 
power came to us from the scared hoop of the pat ion, and so long 
as the hoop was unbroken the people flourished*- The flowering 
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tree v;as the living center of the hoop, and the circle of the four 
quarters noui'ished it. The east gave peace and light, the south 
gave warmth, the \iest gave rain, and the north vdth its cold and 
mighty wind gave strength and endurance. This knowledge came to 
us from the outer world with our religion. Everything the Power 
Of the World does is done in a circle. 

Life was also cyclical in nature, and at certain stages in the cycle, 
rituals were performed to maintain the unbroken hoop. These rituals, 
quite complicated and detailed, have been very well described in Joseph 
Brovm's The Sacred Pipe . 

4-u J"^ ^''^^ custom for a young man to seek some definite influence 
through a vision to guide his future. The youth prepared for the 
•vision-quest" by cleansing himself through the swat bath and taking 
into his confidence a relative who wovld prepare an "altar" for him at 
some distance from the camp. Then the young man slipped away and went 
to the shrine, where through festing and prayer, he hoped to have a 
religiously significant vision, one which would give him power to accom- 
plish supernatural feats. Fasting and self-torture sometimes made it 
possible for him to obtain a "vision", which was then interpreted by 
the advisor or some member of the group vjith special religious power. 

The most important religious cereiaony in the Dakota culture m&s the 
Sun Dance.- The central theme of the Sun Dance was self-torture as a 
sacrifice to the Supernatural for help in the past. However, it combined 
a large number of recognized prestige-getting patterns such as gift- 
giving, counting coup, virginity, and vision-quest. As the highest form 
of vrorship of the Supernatural Power, it well exemplified the religious 
devotion of the Dakota people. 

Denominational Religi ous Activities — Mssionarv activities among 
the Dakotas began in the early stages of cultural contact with the 
/imericans. The importance of missionaries in the acculturation process 
was discussed earlier, but some of the problems of denominational activ- 
ities not previous]^ mentioned will be dealt with here. 

In the 1860's the churches on the reservation were assigned various 
groups to work with, so that the Dakotas might h&- spared the difficulty 
of choosing between different denominations. Agent McGillycuddy explained 
that this policy "had been decreed to avoid confusing the heathen mind." 
He added with a touch of humor "that it had been ordained that the Red 
Cloud Indians should travel to heaven by the Episcopal route| the Catholic 
Church was detailed to save the souls of the Sitting Bull Indians j the 
Presbyterian method was prescribed to lead the Yanktons to salvation; 
while to the Congregationalists was assigned the responsibility of 
Christianizing the Lower Brule Sioux."! 
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Hovievev:, the chief source of conflict in missionary activities has 
not been denominational. The Dakota culture patterns of niarriage, 
polyganor, and divorce were not in accordance with the tenets of tne 
Christian churches, and the Indians resisted the efforts of the denomi- 
nations to lape out their traditional family behavior. It was not 
ujicoinmon for older Dakotas to caution the young people not to be married 
in a public church ceremony, lest they be expected to choose between 
remaining vdth an undesirable mate and breaking church xniles. 

The old ftmeral ceremonies, particularly the mom^ning and gift- 
giving after burial, are still widely practiced. Widows may still cut 
off their hair, wail, and dress in rags as soon as death has occurred; 
but self-torture has been abandoned. The church ceremony for the dead 
is conducted according to the denominational requirements, and burial is 
undergrounds The Dakotas havi3 been forced to inter tjieir dead, even- 
though this custom conflicted with their former belief that burial inter- 
fered with the passage of the spirit to the other world* 

In many ways the services of the churches on the reservation are 
similar to those of any small rural church. In one way, however, the 
Dakotas differ fi-om most church-goers. They can shift from one denom- 
ination to another and from Christian to non-Christian practices with no 
apparent difficulty. They are usually willing to seek divine power from 
all possible somxes. It seems likely that they carry over into their 
adopted Christian religion certain elements of their native religion, 
such as continuous seeking for supernatural aid, divine or miraculous 
cures, soisial participation, and moral behavior. 

V/e may safely infer that Christianity for the Dakotas was only 
significant when interpreted according to their former religion, and 
that church organization became important only as it served as a focus 
for group activities replacing old tribal participation. Since the 
religion of the Dakotas conflicted with missionary teachings on many 
points, Christianity at first made little progress in gaining authority 
over Dakota morality. But in recent years, as accult\iration proceeds, 
the younger generations are generally accepting Christian ritual and 
ceremonial practice in an effort to adapt themselves to the dominant 
American culture pattern. 

Ifargin al Religious Activities .~A number of so-called "pagan" cults 
have appeared at different times in the history of the Teton Dakotas, 
and one of these cults still has a large following on the reservations^ 
These cxdts, fusions of Christian andrnative religious elements appeal 
to a people suffering from exploitation. They offer to their followers 
tenqporary seciurity from some of the injustices of present-day society. 
The rittial and ceremony observed by the members of these cults can be 
adopted by the older people in order to replace some of their lost 
religious customs. But, as we should expect, the younger people have 
not been attracted to these cults, because they have little knowledge 
of the traditional beliefs and rites that atom from the past. 
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The best historical example of a laarginal religious noveraent is tlie 
Ghost Dance Religion* Popular in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, it held out to the Indians the hope of a Messiah who \o uld save 
them from the VJhites* Those Dakotas vho did not like their position on 
the reservation and longed for their old way of life v/ere induced to join 
the movement* Ilany of them danced and sang in anticipation of the second 
coming, \mtil they were forced to stop by the government* 

The Peyote cult or Native American Church is more recent than the 
Ghost Dance and still is quite influential on the ^-eservations^ An 
escapist cult, it answers many of the psychological and religious needs 
of the Dalcota people* Some vestiges of Dakota religion ar*e also found 
in the present-day Yuwipi cult based on the magic performances of 
'Hedicine men*<* Both the Peyote and Yuwipi cults are typical of transit- 
ional societies looking for a solution to problems that appear too diff- 
icult for human comprehension* 

Health and Welfare Problems *^'>The abrupt changes required in their 
mode of living when the Dakota people wez^ placed on reservations caused 
them considerable suffering* The Dakotas were unaccustomed to an indoor 
and sedentary life generally in a limited space wich impure air* Mbx'e- 
over, they were forced to submit to the necessity of artificial heat and 
additional clothing* Frequently, their food was indigestible because 
they didn^t know how to prepare it* Lastly, the quality of the food was 
sometijooes very poor* They were given diseased cattle, moldy flour, 
and rancid bacon in some of the government rations* 

The mos'l severe problem of all was actual starvation, and some of 
the older tribal members recall the days when the Dakota people were 
forced to surrender because they had nothing to eat*-'-' 

Nov; hunger is a hard thing to bear, but not so hard yAien all 
are sharing the same want in the same degree; but it is 
doubly hard to bear when all about is plenty which the hungry 
dare not touch* Sentences imposed upon those who, through 
hunger, take for their starving bodies, are to me inconceiviab]y 
cruel, even to my now altered and accustomed viei^int* 

The dietary changes vjere so great, the confinement and the 
lonesomenccs so poignant for Dakota children that nearly one-half of ^ 
them died vthen they were forcibly taken from their parents to attend 
schools off the reservation* Yet those remaining on the reservation 
were likely to suffer greatly from lack of vitaiidns and minerals required 
for adequate nutrition* The reservation Dakotas were unable to maintain 
good health on their usual fare of beans, rice,^biead, coffee, and 
occasional beef* Thus diseases are much more frequently contacted by 
the Dakotas because of nutritional iinbalancf^* 
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Hany of the diseases well knov/n in American society, such as small- 
pox, scarlet fever, jrjeasles, and diptheria, were introduced for the 
first time to the Datotas by the early settlerso Because the Indians 
lacked resistance and possessed no remedies for these maladies, these 
diseases exacted a heavy toll of the population. The medical techniques of 
Western culture were not immediately available through the acculturative 
process, and so their only resort was to apply their om non-scientific 
remedies, frequently causing the disease to take a more virulent form<^ 

During the reservation period, the Indian service attempted to ban 
the practices of the Dakota medicine man, but the shairan continued to be 
prescribed for the sick in spite of all efforts to discourage hiiUo Many 
of the old warriors were prejudiced against the VJhite man^s medicine • 
They were especially afraid of anaesthesia and surgical operations* 
Their ignorance of the germ theory caused illness to be spread rapidly 
among a people who refused to isolate any sick member from their compar^a 
This practice caused tuberculosis to become the scourge of the Dalcotas* 
As long as they felt v/ell and could see nothing wrong with their bodies, 
they refused hospitalization or they would leave the sanatorium be/ore 
the disease was arrested or cured, l^herflihe tubercular patient returned 
home, he v;as frequently given more attention because of the fear that his 
death was near. Thus he usually spread the disease to other family 
members. 

I&dical treatment was hamj. ad on the reservations by an inadequate 
supply of available physicians and by the distances necessary for the 
Dakota family to transport a sick member to the doctor or hospital. It 
has also been hammered by Indian failure to cooperate. The medical 
profession has preached v/ith only partial success against such native 
treatments as the peyote, which impedes tne program for effective 
tuberculosis control.-^ 

One Indian described tuberculosis as merely a -'bad condition" of 
the blood, which backs up in the body. Eventually, it dams up 
into the lungs and comes up into the throat and suffocates a person*, 
Peyote, however, purifies the blood, and thus it can effect a "ciire.' 

There vjill continue to be far too mach siclaiess among reservation people 
as long as they are ignorant of what are novi accepted as basic health 
pre caut ibns . 

The welfare practices x-^hich v/orked well under formal tribal living 
are no longer practicable p Sharing v;ith the needy, assisting the weak, 
ministering to the sick vjere the bounden duties of the leaders of the 
original Dakota societies. In times past, the Tetons had an organization 
of outstanding men Imovm as the ''Silent Eaters** which had the specific 
duty of looking out for the welfare of all people. These conditions 
have changed along with all otheraspects of Dakota culture, and the 
reservation Indians are faced with serious problems of aiding those 
members of their group v/ho cannot help themselves. 



•Robert H. Ruby, The Oglala Sioux > p. 55* 
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Xc SIMIARY 'km CONCLUSIONS 



An attempt lias been made in the first part of this pamphlet to 
provide the reader i-dth an understanding of the relationship of the 
Dakota Indians to those v/ho predated them in the settlement of the 
Mev; V/orldo Paleo-Indians, Hound Builders and early agricultural 
peoples preceded the Dalcota to the Plains o We have seen that the 
Dakota were first forced v/est by pressure of v;hite Europeans as well 
as other tribes seeking new lands for settlement* The Dalcota, made 
up of three tribes, numerous bands and a multitude of tiyospayes and 
clans differed sonev/hat from tribe to tribe in their way of life« The 
v/estem Tetons and Yanktons based their way of life on a truly nomadic 
way of life in contrast to the more settled agriculbiu'al v/ay of life 
e:diibited by the Santeeo Even though differences occur in settlement 
patterns, the religion, family and value systems of the Dakota were 
very similar • 

xaar^ of the characteristics of government possessed by the ,"Sio ux ^ 
of the West-' in their nomadic viay of life led to misunderstanding 
between themselves and whites as often tribal chiefs were sought by 
the white -go vemr.ient v;hen in reality none v/ere to be foundo Treaties 
were entered into based on an elaborate tribal government when only 
tiyospaye or band could legally do soo I^Jhother such an understanding 
by the v/hite viovld have made a difference in the final outcome of 
the Dalcota^ s destiny is open only to speculation*, 

In this pai2?)hlet the process of acculturation aniong the Dalcota 
Indians — ^the change wliich has taken place in Dakota culture as a result • 
of contact v/ith the dominant Caucasian society — has also been analyzed* We 
may conclude frcm this stucfy that in general culture change ^;as most 
likely to occur among the Dalcotas v&ien the nev/ culture elements satisfied 
some basic or secondary drive of the people© Culture change v/as likev/ise 
dependent upon the manner in which the nev; ideas were introduced to themo 
If the changes were attempted through coercion, they were not so readily 
accepted as those made voluntarilyo The policies of the traders, mission- 
aries, govem?r.ent agents, and agriculturalists v/ere investigated to 
determine the e>rfcent of enforced and perraissive acculturation. Enforced 

cculturation v/as usually accompanied by resistance to change* The 
disruption of family patterns^ the loss of the means of subsistence, and 
the social disorganisation of Dalcota society were the most evident results 
of the acculturation process* 

The changes taking place in Dakota society as a result of the 
acculturation process have been regarded as "social problems*^* They 
talce on a ••problem** aspect because of the conflicts created betv/een the 
internal values of Dakota society and the external values of the larger 
society, or because of conflicts in the value systems of different groups 
within Dalcota society, or finally* because of value conflicts in the 
personality and. attitudes of individual members of Dalcota society o In 
this study, problems v/ere analyzed in the major institutional areas — 
family, economic, political, .educational, religious, health and welfare • 

The fact that the Dakota extended family group is being replaced by 
the individualistic modem family structure has caused a decline in the 
security offered by the Dakota family. Cooperative working and sharing 
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of material possessions have been disappeai^ing as basic attributes of 
Dakota society. The child rearing patterns have been imdergoing changes 
v/hich are reflected in conflicts regarding the merits of traditional 
Dakota and modern Anierican practices* As a result, the influence of the 
aged members of Dakota society- has been decreasing, especially when the 
young people have become more conversant v/ith contradictory valiies in 
the society outside of the reservation* Family disorganization has been 
apparent in high i-ates of divorce and separation typical of the younger 
Dakota families. 

So long as tliose people are dependent upon agriculture, the land 
base on the reservations is inadequate to support the Dakota population 
currently living there at a minimum level. At the same tine, most of the 
Dakotas lack the necessary v/orking skills required to mal<e an adequate 
living off the reservation^ nor are they fully familiar with the workings 
of the money economy of the modem industrial system. Economic equality 
and cooperation, exentplified in the traditional gift-giving pattern, does 
not v/ork well side by side with a higlily competitive system of individual 
economic enterprise. 

In the past, the inconsistent policies of the Indian Bureaii have 
been extremely confusing and demoralizing to the Dakotas. They are aware 
of the inefficient administration that has characterized the government 
in the handling of Indian affairs. Promises v/hich the government made 
to the Dalcotas have been ruthlessl;'' broken ^liienever convenient. Further- 
more, the promise to feed the Indrans through a ration system v/as used 
either to coerce or to pauperize the Dakota people. 

At present, segregation of the reservations, resulting in isolation 
from the cultxare of the dominant society, encourages retention of Dal<:ota 
culture patterns. Moreover, the schools provided for the Dalcota children 
have frequently used educational methods designed to teach non-Indians 
and vjere therefore highly inappropriate to the cultiu^al situation in 
vjhich the Dakota cb.ild v/ould grov/ up. Isolation, both geographical and^- 
social, v/as -a 'definite fai:tor 3i5idting educational opportunities for 
Dalcota children. Clearly, the willingness of the Dalcotas to accept the 
culture of the dominant society v;as r<i.stricted by the extent to vfliich 
they vxere able to talce advantage of available educational opportunities. 

The moral code of traditional Dakota religion did not coincide 
perfectly with the teaching of the Christian missionaries, thereby 
contributing additional conflicts. The social and economic injustices 
and exploitation irhich the Dakotas suffered from the dominant society 
induced them to experixaent with irrational religious cults and movements 
as a means of escaping the consequences of their dilemma. A mixture of 
pagan and Christian religious elements was clearly evident in the ritual 
of these marginal religious activities. 

Such problems as inadequate nutrition, unsanitaiy living conditions, 
high incidence of contagious disease, and limited health resources are 
bound to accompany the- present social situation on the reservations. 
These problems are symptomatic of the general level ox^ living and the 
health education of the Dakota people. 

Effective solutions to many of the problems summarized above arc in 
progress. The Dalcota Indians have ali^eady prpved themselves capable of 
adjusting to demands for grer.t change in their traditional v;ay of life. 
As they increase their lmov;ledge and viderstanding of American society, 
and its relation to theii^ o\m culture, they vrill continue to discover 
other solutions mutually advantageous tp both cultures. 
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